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LINCOLN’S INN GATEWAY. 
(See 8S, i, 261, 367.) 

The laudable desire of Mr. Paitir Norman, 
Mr. A. C. Ranyard, and others to preserve this 
picturesque old gateway in Chancery Lane will no 
doubt be shared by many ; but in order to its 
preservation it ought not only to be in a safe con- 
dition, but also be in a safe place, railed off from 
mischievous hands, and in such a position that 
road spatterings cannot reach it and injuriously 
attract moisture to the brickwork. The public 
call for the widening of Chancery Lane must be 
responded to sooner or later, and while the public 
may be anxious to preserve the structure, it cannot 
be expected to tolerate it where it causes so great 
an obstruction and inconvenience to an important 
north and south thoroughfare for vehicular traffic. 
The eminent architects, Mr. Crickmay, Mr. 
Philip Webb, and Mr. Micklethwaite, who have 
given a report of their professional examination 
of the structure, all agree in declaring that it 
requires to be soundly repaired. Now the only 





effectual method of restoring it to soundness is 
to begin at the root of the disturbing cause. Ina 
technical contemporary last year (Building News, 
May 8, 1891, p. 632, figs. 24, 25) I showed that 
Gnsoundness of superstructure arises from the 
Unsoundness of the foundations, in having set up | 


| the action of a static couple, P R, inducing a hori- 


zontal component force which produced the 
fissures, the convex curvature of the plinth course, 
&c., thus clearly indicating that there is still a 
residual force or possibly increasing unexpended 
persistent horizontal strain upon the tenacity of 
the masonry. 

If, therefore, the foundations must be improved, 
and as the structure causes a public obstruction, 
the most sensible course is to put it upon new 
properly distributed foundations in a convenient 
place in the rear, to which the building can be 
readily removed en bloc. The same course also 
applies to the interesting buildings south of the 
gateway (see Building News, March 6, 1891, 

The injurious action of improper foundations 
above referred to is readily illustrated by the 
accompanying sketch outline of a part of a tower. 


aft 


| | 

















, =x 
c-- Tr 

The centres of vertical pressure of the static 
halves, a and B, of the tower, into which the 
voids divide it, are shown at Pp Pp by the arrows, on 
the level of the foundation plane. The centres of 
reaction of the underlying soil against the weight 
of the building are shown at RR. The horizontal 
distance between these centres, Pp and R respectively, 
constitutes the measure of the couple or disturbing 
element which is always ready to throw the wall 
further out of balance, by radiating outward the 
centres of gravity of the semi-towers a and u, from 
A to B, and from a’ to B',as indicated by the 
horizontal arrows G G, showing clearly that a very 











| minute depression of the outer ends of the founda- 


tions towards c c will greatly aggravate the 


| horizontal displacement of the centres of gravity 


above them. The curveccc is an exaggeration of 
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the convexity produced in the foundations by the 
couples P R. 





THE LORD OF BURGHLEY AND SARAH 
HOGGINS. 
(Concluded from p. 389.) 

Miss Hoggins’s statement of the existence of a 
icture with Bolas Villa—the real original Bolas 
illa—introduced in it set me on the inquiry. I 
traced out the existence of the negative of a photo- 
grapb, which turned out to be the foundation of the 
story, and undoubtedly it disclosed in the back- 
ground a building, which by no stretch—or rather, 
by no shrinkage—of the imagination could be 
called a cottage. I obtained a fresh copy from 
the negative, which I sent to a correspondent to 
be compared with the celebrated picture of the 
peasant countess by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
it was returned to me with a report that it was 
not a portrait of the Countess Sarah at all, but of 
Henry Cecil’s third wife, the Dowager Duchess 
of Hamilton; not merely a likeness of her as 
regards features, but a copy of the picture itself, 
foreground, background, and surroundings gener- 
ally. A gentleman to whom I also sent the photo- 
graph, and who knows the family pictures at 
Burghley well, told me the same story, with the 
addition that it had been engraved by Reynolds.* 
The original, from which the photograph had been 
taken, had been sold as part of the effects of a 
member of the Hoggins family some few years ago. 
I traced out the present owner of the picture, who 
kindly allowed it to be taken out of its frame, 
when the engraver’s name, Reynolds, was found on 
it. Now the celebrated picture of the Countess 
Sarah has never been engraved—it is a great pity, 
but it has not—and it has never been even copied; 
and as the Duchess of Hamilton, neither before 
she became the third wife of the Earl of Exeter 
nor afterwards, ever had the slightest connexion 
with Bolas, the house in the background of her 
portrait could not possibly be the house that Mr. 
Cecil built there. So the evidence of this picture, 
on which so much is sought to be founded as to 
the actual size of the original Bolas Villa, is abso- 
lutely nil. If it were necessary to take this part 
of the case a step further, I have only to say that 
within the last few days an engraving has been 
sent me for examination, dated in the year 1809, 
not of this picture in its entirety, but of the face 
and head of the sitter only, undoubtedly taken 





* I bad previously myself been to Burghley House, 
expressly to see the picture of the peasant countess; 
but at the time of my visit I did not know of the exist- 
ence of this photograph, and so could only make the 
comparison afterwards from memory. My two corre- 


spondents, however, have very ample means of know- 
ledge, and I believe I may say that the two pictures of 
the second and third wives have each been face to face 


from the one I have been discussing, at the foot of 
which is printed the title, “The Marchioness of 
Exeter.” This is absolutely conclusive, as, though 
Sarah Hoggins was undoubtedly Countess of 
Exeter, she was never Marchioness. This picture, 
or engraving, as connected with the story of the 
Lord of Burghley, is of no value whatever. 

Miss Hoggins then proceeds to give an account 
of the first arrival of Henry Cecil at Bolas, which 
is interesting, coming as it does from one of the 
family :— 

“TI will now say something of the mysterious 
stranger's firat appearance at Bolas, which was late in 
November, 1788, about 8 o'cleck P.m., ina beavy driving 
snow storm. A loud knock was heard at the door, which 
my grandfather opened, when he saw a tall, striking 
figure, wrapped in travelling costume, who begged to be 
taken in and sheltered for the night. A chaise, he 
added, was at the wicket, the driver had lost his way, 
and they could go no further. At first my grandfather 
refused him admittance, but after much solicitation and 
assurance that he was making a tour through the 
country for change, be was taken in. On that remark- 
able night the young people of the parish—which was 
then the custom—were assembled in the large parlour, 
taking dancing lessons, preparatory to Christmas, frome 
master who was also the musician. The stranger said 
he took a great interest in young people, and asked 
to be permitted to go and see them dancing. My grand- 
mother had her best bedroom prepared for him for the 
night, of course concluding he would leave next morning. 
However, morning came, and many days passed, but he 
still lingered, apparently contented and happy, taking 
interest in the farm and in the pursuits of the family. 
His prolonged stay caused much rumour and gossip in 
the village and neighbourhood as to whom he was, as he 
had plenty of money, and wasa gentleman in manner, 
appearance, and conversation, After -ome weeks he 
left, returning a second time, as he did before, unex- 
pectedly, and with more money.” 


As to this statement, which has the merit of 
being (to me, at least) entirely new, I have to 
observe that it is exceedingly unlikely Henry 
Cecil was ever at Bolas late in November, 1785, 
for the reason that Parliament, of which he was a 
member, met on the 20th of that month, and met, 
too, under very peculiar circumstances, for the 
king had suddenly been seized with the first 
attack of that mental malady which afterwards 
pursued him, more or less, for the remainder of his 
life. It had been intended that Parliament should 
have been again adjourned on the 20th, but the 
king was unable to sign the necessary warrant or 
authority. There was absolutely no precedent for 
what ought to be done, and the House met ip 
some excitement and confusion in consequence. 
At the first meeting the sheriffs of each county 
were ordered to give peremptory notice to all the 
members within their respective counties to 
attend, and a call of the House was ordered for 
December 4. It is true that this call was subse- 
quently adjourned from week to week (and alti- 
mately never came off), but the knowledge that it 





with the photograph. 
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sheriffs, would necessarily have ensured the attend- 
ance of all members not actually incapacitated by 
illness. I think, therefore, it was more likely 
that Henry Cecil, if not actually in attendance at 
Westminster at the end of the month of November, 
was on his way there: less likely that he was in 
attendance on Sarah Hoggins at Bolas; extremely 
unlikely, if not impossible, that he could have 
stayed in that little village in the months of 
November and December for some weeks. Besides, 
the catastrophe in Henry Cecil’s life that led to 
his sojourn at Bolas, namely, the elopement of his 
wife, had not in November, 1788, arisen, for that 
did not take place until June, 1789. If it is said 
that this is merely an error in the year, and that 
1789 is meant, then the first appearance at Bolas 
could not have been in November, for undoubtedly 
in 1789 Henry Cecil was in that village, appa- 
rently domesticated there, in July of that year, for 
on the 18th of that month he attended a marriage 
at Bolas Church, and signed his name, or rather 
the name he was then passing under, ‘‘ John 
Jones,” to the register as a witness, little thinking, 
no doubt, in doing so, that the next marriage to 
be entered in the same register, immediately after 
the one he was signing as a witness, would be his 
own. But the story of the Lord of Burghley has 
many curious incidents in it. 

The pleasing little picture Miss Hoggins draws 
of the young people taking dancing lessons in the 
large parlour of her grandfather's house (himself 
one of the smallest ratepayers in the village) has 
something of an Auburn tinge about it, of Auburn 
in its brighter and happier days, painted in winter. 
But this and the only other two points on which 
Miss Hoggins takes issue with me—farrier or 
farmer, small cottage or roomy farmhouse—are 
the mere fringe of the case, and have little or no 
bearing on it. Those who seek to get to the 
bottom of the Burghley story must find answers to 
the following questions: 1. Did the Hoggins 
family know of the existence of the first wife at the 
time of the Bolas marriage? 2. Did Sarah Hog- 
gins know of it? 3. 1s there any reasonable 
ground for a suspicion that Henry Cecil, in rushing 
into this bigamous marriage, with all the serious 
penalties it might entail on him, was acting on 
compulsion? 4. Why did Thomas Hoggins 
neither give his daughter away nor sign the 
entry of her marriage in the register, seeing he was 
well able to write, as his signature to his own 
marriage, in the same register, No. 17 (Nov. 16, 
1768) testifies? 5. Why did Henry Cecil, who 
obtained the royal assent to his divorce bill on 
June 10, 1791, put off his second marriage with 
Sarah Hoggins till October 3? 

There is no point of the case which presses 
harder against Henry Cecil than this last, for the 
bigamy might be forgiven, and probably would be 
by many, if only there were signs that Henry 








Cecil availed himself of the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to put matters straight with the girl whom 
unquestionably he had deceived. The point 
leads to the asking of another question : Is it pos- 
sible that during these months (June to October, 
1791) Henry Cecil hesitated whether he should 
make Sarah Hoggins his legal wife or not? Let 
us consider what was the position of the principal 
parties concerned at this period. The ninth earl 
had no issue. Henry Cecil had no issue. It was 
of the utmost importance there should be an heir, 
for failing issue of the ninth earl and of Henry 
Cecil the title would go, I cannot exactly say 
where, but somewhere very remote indeed; not 
impossible that the historic title of Burghley 
might pass to the Salisbury Cecils. There would 
be two alternatives to consider: one, that Henry 
Cecil should at once remarry in his own station 
in lifepand look to the issue of that marriage for 
the much-needed heir, in which case it was ve 
probable indeed he would some day find himself 
standing at the bar of the assizes at Shrewsbury, 
convicted of felony; the other, that he should 
remarry Sarah Hoggins, condone the bigamy, 
close her mouth against him as a witness, and take 
the chance of the child which she was then car- 
rying turning out to be a son. (It was born on 
February 4, 1792, and wasa girl.) The question 
of an heir would be one in which the earl himsel: 
would be almost as much interested as his nephew, 
and it is not uureasonable to think he would be 
willing to make concessions, and to consent to a 
marriage of which, without the special circum- 
stances then surrounding it, he could not have 
approved, It is a curious coincidence, but just at 
the time when the banns were running in the 
church of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, for the 
second marriage, the earl makes a new will, dated 
September 20, 1791, whereby Henry Cecil obtains 
some additional landed property, and is made sole 
residuary legatee. A few days after the making 
of this will the second marriage takes place, Evan 
Foulkes, the family solicitor, giving the bride 
away, and signing the register as a witness, and on 
October 7, 1791, in the London, Stamford, and 
Rutland Mercury, in the column devoted to local 
news, appears the following announcement :— 

“On Tuesday [it should be Monday] was married in 
London the Hon, Henry Cecil (nephew of the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Exeter) to Miss Higgine.” 

I think it in the highest degree improbable that 
Henry Cecil, who must have had considerable 
expectations from his uncle, would have flaunted, 
as it were, this announcement of his marriage with 
a person of quite unknown family in the local 
papers if his uncle’s consent had not been obtained 
to it beforehand. One point, however, the above 
facts bring out, quite clear from all conjecture, and 
that is that when Sarah Hoggins signed her name 
to the register of her second marriage in St. Mil- 
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dred’s vestry, immediately under her husband’s 
signature of “ Henry Cecil,” and read, or heard of, 
as she must have done, the announcement that 
immediately followed in the London and country 
papers, it is impossible to believe she could con- 
tinue any longer in ignorance as to who her 
nusband was. 

It is odd that immediately after this marriage, 
and for no reason whatever that I can discover (as 
it can scarcely be possible that money matters 
could have had any part in it), Henry Cecil and 
his wife go back to Bolas and resume their old 
names of John and Sarah Jones. On April 1, 
1793, they attend a marriage in Bolas Church 
(probably of some friend or schoolfellow of 
Sarah’s), and sign their names ‘* John Jones,” 
“ Sarah Jones,” to the register as witnesses. Mr. 
Cecil must have been fond of attending marriages 
and hearing the marriage service read, as this is 
the second occasion in Bolas Church in which he 
appears in the capacity of a witness, which, again, 
is odd, when we bear in mind that at the altar of 
the same church there had been pointedly read to 
him the solemn exhortation from the marriage 
service to all those who enter into matrimony 
knowing, and not disclosing, the existence of any 
impediment, and that he was still liable to be pro- 
secuted for the bigamy committed in it. The 
Burghley romance bristles with curious points. 
What a curious point it would be if any one were 
to set up (and try to prove) that John Jones and 
Henry Cecil were not identical. Strict legal 
proof of identity would mainly turn on whether or 
not the signature “ John Jones,” to the marriage 
in Bolas Church in April, 1790, and the signature 
‘“* Henry Cecil” to the marriage in St. Mildred’s, 
October, 1791, were written by the same persvo. 
I have tracings of both signatures now lying before 
me, and am not a little uncertain as to which side 
I should give the verdict ; so a large portion of the 
interest in the story might eventually be found to 
turn on expert evidence as to handwriting. 

W. 0. Woopatt. 

Scarborough, 





CURIOSITIES OF INTERPRETATION.—No, III. 


I happen to take up a nice copy of the ‘ Poetical 
Works’ of Surrey and others, edited by Robert 
Bell. When it appeared I do not know, for it is 
undated. I find that the explanations of words in 
it are just of the usual sort, and that, whilst it is 
doubtless as good as other books of its kind, some 
of the statements display precisely such reckless- 
ness as we should expect to find. It is clear that 
it never used to be considered the duty of an editor 
to have any special knowledge of the older forms 
of English. But it should be known that it will 
not do to trust, in such a case, to the “light of 
nature.” 





I begin with the poems of Surrey. He says 
that, on reviewing his course :— 
I looked back to mete the place 
From whence my weary course on. 


As mete here means measure, it would hardly seem 
to need a note ; but we find this :— 

“To dream, from meteles, dreams, Anglo-Saxon ; also 
to measure. Drayton has meterer, a poet, which may be 
taken in either sense, a dreamer, or measurer of lines.” 
Here are four mistakes at once. For (1) mete does 
not here mean to dream ; (2) it is not derived from 
meteles, the derivation being the other way; (3) 
meteles is not the correct form at any date, neither 
is it a plural, the word meant being the M.E. 
metels, a dream ; and (4) meterer means one who 
makes metres, and has nothing todo with it. Here 
is a fine bundle of blunders. 

P. 85: Reaveth means bereaves ; but the note 
says: “To reave, literally, meant to unroof a 
house.” This is delicious. There was, indeed, a 
very rare word with this sense; but it is from 
another root. 

P. 91, note 1 : “ Wend is the past participle of 
the verb wene, or ween, to suppose.” The context 
proves that it is the past tense. 

P. 177, note 3 : Surrey translates Virgil's manes 
sepultos (‘ AEn.,’ iv. 34) by “‘ graved ghosts.” The 
note says that graved is ‘‘ the preterite of the verb 
grave, to bury.” I put this note next the former 
to show that it is no part of an editor's duty to 
know a past tense from a past participle in English. 
But he ought to have known better as regards 
sepultos, for Latin grammar is taught in our 
schools. 

P. 115: Surrey uses vade for “to fade,” which 
is common enough. The note says it is ‘‘ from 
vado.” The spelling with f should have warned 
the editor against so bad a shot. 

P. 166, note 3 : Surrey has the form lopen, with 
the sense leapt. The note says : ‘‘ Leapt, from the 
verb lope, to leap.” Where he found the form lope 
in M.E. he does not tell us. Loopen is mere Dutch; 
the M.E. verb is lepen. The mod. E. leap would 
make the pp. lopen still, if it had not been changed 
from a strong verb to a weak one. I am not sur- 
prised that our editors do not know English 
grammar ; but I am surprised at their supposing 
that every one is bound to swallow any conjectures 
about it that it amuses them to make. 

P. 173: Surrey has “I wot not how.” The note 
says : “ Knew, from the Saxon verb wote, to know.” 
Here again the grammar is nowhere. J wot means 
I know, and the Saxon verb, in the infinitive 
mood, is witan, pres. t. wat, pt. t. wiste. No one 
should edit an old English author till he knows 
the difference between wit, wot, wist, wissen, and 
y-wis. This is a fair test, and does not require too 
mucb, J-wis (the same as y-wis) is accordingly 
misinterpreted at p. 106. In the very next note 
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the editor complains that Dr. Nott was ‘‘ misled 
by the orthography of betook” (which is perfectly 
correct). He explains that it is “the Saxon betoke,” 
which is curious, as the word is of Norse origin. 
He clearly considers that you can manufacture 
** Anglo-Saxon” forms by spelling words badly. 
And, in this particular, there are many who are of 
the same mind, 

P. 179 : Surrey translates ‘ Ain.,’ iv. 92, thus: 

Saturne’s daughter thus burdes Venus then.’ 
The note is :— 

“ Beards. The word is frequently used by the Eliza- 

betban dramatists, signifying to oppose face to face, to 
threaten to the beard, and hence to imply an open 
menace. 
Unfortunately this only explains beards, with 
which burdes has nothing whatever todo. For it 
is another form of bordes or boards. See the ‘ New 
Eng. Dict.,’ s.v. “ Board,” verb, sense 4, where 
another quotation, from the same poem by Surrey, 
shows that burdes means “ accosts,” 

In the same volume are some poems by Gri- 
moald. 

At p. 212 Grimoald uses the common phrase 
‘*and pincheth all to nye,” ¢. ¢., too nigh. But, 
oh! the note ! It says ‘‘ Nye, annoyance, trouble.” 
I admit the annoyance—to the reader. 

At p. 215, in the fine poem of ‘The Death of 
Zoroas,’ Grimoald says :-— 

Whether our tunes heav'n’s harmony can yield ; 

Of four begyns, among themselves how great 

Proportion is. 
As the whole context is about the learning of 
Zoroas in astronomy and philosophy, we might 
fairly guess begyn to be a somewhat licentious 
form for beginning ; and we might fairly suppose 
that this is the very passage which induced Spenser 
to use the same form in his ‘ Faery Queen,’ III. iii. 
21. Moreover, the “four beginnings ” may fairly 
be considered to mean the four elements ; but the 
note knows better. It simply and oracularly says 
that the sense is “ biggins.” It must therefore 
mean four child’s caps, or four night-caps, or four 
coifs, or four coffee-pots. To such a choice are we 
thus reduced. And why, in that case, does Gri- 
moald seem to accent the latter syllable ? 

Wa ter W. Sxear. 


Tar Duke or Brunswicr’s Boarpine Scnoot, 
—I do not remember the following prospectus as 
having appeared anywhere in print since its 
original publication in the Post Boy, No. 2132, 
January 11-13, 1708/9. It may perhaps be 
thought worthy of a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

London, Jan. 13. We have been desired, by a 
Person of Honour, to publish the following Paper. 

“ His most Serene Highness Anthony Ulrick, Duke of 
Brunswick and Lunebourg, considering how much it 
conduces to the Good of the Publick, that young Gentle- 


capable, one Day, of rendring to their Country those 
signal Services due to it, and continuing down to Pos- 
terity the same glorious Examples which themselves 
receiv’d from their illustrious Ancestors: thought fit, 
some Years ago, to erect an Academy adjoining to his 
Castle of Residence, at Wolfenbuttle. And whereas, 
the Passages into France being, at present, shut up by 
War, many young Noblemen, &c., as well from England, 
as several Provinces of the Empire, have actually enter'd 
this Academy, divers others are likewise daily expected. 

“His most serene Highness has lately chose first 
Governor of this Academy, a Person, whose Experience 
in the Conduct of young Princes is sufficiently known to 
the greatest Courts in Europe ; and under him the most 
able Professors and Masters that could be found. In 
respect of the Manage, besides Horses of all Countries 
now in the Stables, there will be a constant Supply of 
young ones, and others already manag'd from all Parts. 
The Rules and Orders, newly made, very much enlarge 
the Privileges of the Academists above any, tho’ very 
great, they enjoy’d before. In relation to Studier, the 
first Care and Design is, to give an Insight into the 
Principles of Religion ; next, to instruct in Eloquence, 
Politicks, Morality, History, Geography, and other Parts 
of Mathematicks, in civil Law, and that of the Empire ; 
Lastly, to teach the French, Italian, English, and 
Spanish Languages. The famous Ducal Library is open 
at certain Hours in the Day, and Liberty, of Taking out 
Books, granted indifferently to all. 

“There will be provided a good Table, convenient 
Apartments, with all Necessaries for the Academists 
and their Servants. They are permitted to appear at 
Court, Assemblies, Balle, and other Diversions, without 
the extraordinary Expence of Dress usually requir’d ; 
his most serene Highness declaring his Pleasure, rather 
to see them in the plain modest Garb of Gentlemen, 
By this Liberty of Frequenting the Court, with the 
honest Conversation to be had in such a Course of 
Vertue and Civility, they will soon learn the manly 
Assurance, genteel Behaviour, and good Manners of the 
Great, In order to the more easie attaining these noble 
Accomplishments, his most serene Highness, that no- 
thing may be wanting on hie part, is pleased farther to 
allow the Honour of his own Table to some Academiste 
every Day; and, in case of no room, to eat at that of the 
Grand Marshal. For an Addition to all Favours, and as 
an Encouragement to make good use of these most 
excellent Means so generously propos'd, his most serene 
Highness will still continue, as he has hitherto con- 
stantly done, to reward such, who shall appear worthy, 
with Offices, not only at Court, but in his Troops, and 
other Employments of the State. 

“If any Persons of Quality, differing from the estab- 
lish’d Religion of the Country, are willing to come to 
this Academy (as there are now a great many), this is 
to acquaint them, That the Protestants, according to 
the Church of England, have their Liturgy and Preach- 
ing, in the French Language, in the Auditory of the 
Academy ; the Roman Catholicks have the same Con- 
veniency in the Town. : 

“Tho’ the Revenue arising from this Academy is 
well known to have hitherto fallen much short of the 
necessary Charges for its Support, his most serene High- 
ness not willing it should light on Particulars, out of his 
Princely Bounty, vouchsafes himeelf to make good that 
Deficiency, insomuch as no more than the following 
reasonable Summs are requir’d, viz., For Lodging, Diet, 
Instruction, and other things, a Prince gives but 150 
Dollars (or about 30/. Sterling) Entrance ; a Count 100 ; 
and a Gentleman 50, For the annual Pension a Prince 





men of Quality should have Education suitable to their 
Rank and high Birth, and by that means become | 


pays 600 Dollars; a Count 500; and a Gentleman 300. 
Every one shall be indispensably oblig’d at first coming, 
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besides his Entrance, to lay down Six Months Pension, 
and to continue the same Half-Yearly Advance: A 


Governor, who lodges with any Person under his Tui- | 


tion, ehall pay only 150 Dollars a Year; and if he de- 
sires a private Apartment, 36 Dollars more: Governors 
to Princes must pay in the whole 260 Dollars. 

“ We believe no Objection can be made to this Academy, 
by any who will consider, That in foreign Countries ‘tis 
not possible to have, at such reasonable Rates, the same 
Conveniencies of Diet, Lodging, and Riding, of Pro- 
feasors, Masters of Exercises, and many other Advan- 
tages, beside those above-mention'd: Nor ought it to 
be pass’d over the Benefit at thie, beyond most Acade- 
mies, of having every Thing within it self, viz., a Church 
(for the Reform’d), Manage, Dining-Hall, and Lessons, 
without spending the Day in running, at all Seasons, 
from one Place to another, which, to other Academists, 
is, generally, the greatest Part of the Exercise. 

“If any desire a more particular Account, they may 
apply, by Letter, or otherways, to Mr. de Walter, Coun- 
cellor of State, and Grand-Governor of the Academy, 
who, with Pleasure, will give them such Information 
upon this Subject, as he doubts not but will afford entire 
Satisfaction.” 

It would be interesting to find the record of an | 
actual experience at this ducal Dotheboys Hall, 
if such exists, in order to see in how far the per- | 
formance fell short of the flowing promise. 

H. Havuipay SpPaRvine. 


Prices or Apmission To THEATRES, TEMP. 
Evizapeta,—The annexed reference to the charge 
made for admission to theatres in the days of 
Elizabeth may not improbably be almost unique, 
or in any case is alone sufficient to give value to 
a volume which possesses considerable importance 
in other ways. It occurs in Tommaso Garzoni’s 
** Hospitall of Incvrable Fooles : Erected in Eng- 
lish, as neer the first Italian modell and platforme, 
as the vnskilfull band of an ignorant Architect 
could deuise. Printed by Edm. Bollifant, for 
Edward Blount. 1600,” sm. 4to. The translator's 
preface, or, rather, Epistle Dedicatory to “ Madam 
Fortune,” contains one or two passages of singular 
interest, as, for instance, when referring to the 
slanders bestowed on Fortune by poets (“these 
Candle-wasting-Booke Wormes”) :— 

“ But since it is no other then the breath of such a 
pitifull family ; let it vanish (as one of my owne Mottley 
houshold notes wel) like Tabacco smoake,” 

Or again :— 

“TI feare nothing more, but that I haue beene too 
graue all this while, & appear'd like one dancing in a 
gowne : If I haue, pardon me ; I beg it with as forceda 
looke, as a Player that in speaking an Epilogue makes 
loue to the two pennie-roume for a plaudite.” 

Danie Hrpwe tt. 

17 Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Ow waica Sipe snovtp we Steer ?—In the 
* Fiancée Anonyme,’ by E. Cadol (Paris, 1891), it 
is said (p. 13) of a journalist and critic who had 
been much struck by an advertisement in a news- 
paper offering a pretty young girl, with a large 
ortune, in marriage to any distingué young man 


| any such notion in England ? 


| without fortune, that in his dreams “ il voyait venir 
& lui une belle jeune fille, pure, suave, absolu- 
ment ‘ sélecte,’ qui remuait des billets de banque 
i la pelle. Seulement, comme il dormait du coté 
| gauche, des peripéties, noires, tragiques, effroy- 
ables, traversaient sa vision.” These nightmares 
oppressed and troubled him so much that at last 
he jumped up, rushed off to his sitting-room, 
wrote an answer to the advertisement, and then, 
relieved, “ rentra dans sa chambre, se remit au lit, 
souffla la bougie, et s’anichant sur le cété droit 
cette fois, se dit ‘Cay est!’ Deux minutes aprés, 
il dormait 4 poings fermés” (p. 15). It would 


| seem, therefore, that in France there is a popular 


notion more or less prevalent that one sleeps more 
soundly and better on the right side. Is there 
My own impression 
is rather in favour of this view ; but it is only of 
late years that I have taken to sleeping on the 
right side, and until I saw this passage in the 
French novel it had never occurred to me to 
investigate the matter. Theoretically speaking, 
there may be something to be said in favour of the 
French view. The great bulk of the heart lies 


| under the breastbone and on the left side ; there 
| is but little of it on the right side, and the right 


lung is in consequence rather larger than the left. 
There may, therefore, be more pressure upon the 
heart when one lies on the left side than when 
one lies upon the right. Again, the great bulk of 
the liver, which is by far the heaviest organ in the 
abdomen, is on the right side, and it is possible, 
therefore, that when one lies on the left side, the 
liver, though well supported and by no means 
wobbling about, may exercise some pressure upon 
the stomach and other adjoining organs. 
F, Caance. 

Carvin ayp Servetvs.—Calvin, as is well 
known, burnt Servetus and his books at the stake. 
Mr. Farrer, the author of ‘Books Condemned to 
be Burnt,’ just published, thinks that the works 
of Servétus were probably no loss. There are 
many people who differ from him, and think that 
if Calvin and his books, preaching doctrines 
bordering closely upon devil - worship, had 
been burnt, instead of Servetus and his works, 
the world would be both richer and wiser. 
A very sympathetic article on Servetus as 4 
geographer appeared in a Berlin geographical 
journal a few years ago, but I have mislaid the 
reference. L. L. K. 


Joux Harrnur.—The death of Mr. John 
Hartnup, who succeeded his father as Director of 
the Observatory of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board of Liverpool in 1885, and was killed by 
fall from the building on April 21, leads me 
to express my surprise that his father’s name, 


| also John Hartnup, is not included in the ‘ Dic- 


tionary of National Biography.’ Although his 
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attention (as has been that of his son and successor) 
was devoted to the care and testing of chrono- 
meters for the Corporation of Liverpool, he made 
a large number of valuable astronomical observa- 
tions, which are published in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten and the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society ; and he is credited 
with no fewer than sixty-two papers in the Royal 
Society’s Catalogue. W. T. Lywy, 
Blackheath. 


Qucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





MakigKeN van Nymecey.—John Duisbrowke, 
or Jan van Doesborcb, whose impressions seem to 
be exceedingly rare, printed in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century a book whose title I here 
transcribe: ‘* Here begynneth a littell story that 
was of a trewthe done in the lande of Gelders of a 
mayden that was named Mary of Nemwegen that 
was the dyvels paramoure by the space of vii yere 
lang. Imprynted at Antwerpe by me John Duis- 
browke.” Two different Dutch texts are extant, 
which have both been published. So long asthe Eng- 
lish text is not available it is not possible to deter- 
mine from which Dutch text it was translated. 
As I have recently stated in my new edition of 
‘Everyman,’ the translator is possibly Richard 
Arnold, on whom see ‘Dict. of Nat. Biography.’ I 
am anxious to learn if any of your readers can give 
me additional information concerning this work, 
and especially where a copy of it may be found. 
Has it ever been reprinted ? H. Locrmay. 

University of Ghent. 


Lyrica, Verse or THE Norta Country.— 
Who are the really poetical lyrists of the north of 
England, and what are the names of their best 
works? [ am anxious to acquaint myself with the 
lyricsand ballads belonging tothecountry lyingsouth 
of the Scotch Border and north of the Humber ; 
but none of my book-loving friends can afford me 
accurate information on the subject. Of course I 
know the old classical ballad-poetry of the North, 
but I need information with regard to the singers 
of the past two centuries and of the Stuart period. 
Do any lyrics in the style of Suckling, Waller, 
and their predecessors spring from the northern 
counties ? Witp Wa .gs. 


Moro.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
any information respecting the ancient families of 
Moro ; the connexion between the Spanish and 
Italian families of this name, as well as the con- 
nexion between these and the old Polish family of 
Moro, and Morozowicz, and the Russian Counts 
Moro ; also the arms borne by these families ? 


Do the Mores of Loseley, near Guildford, descend 
through their ancestor, Sir Christopher More, from 
the Moros of Italy or Spain? As the mulberry 
and mulberry tree figure in the escutcheons of 
the Mores at Loseley, it would seem as if they did 
derive from the Moros, which latter name is 
derived from the mulberry. The More and 
Morozowicz arms bear a cross argent, which 
may possibly indicate that an early ancestor was 
a Crusader. I shall be glad of any information 
on this subject. Morozowicz. 


Miserere Carvines.—Can any correspondent 
say whether a book has yet appeared illustrative 
of sculptured choir-stalls and misereres of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, either pictorial or 
descriptive ; or whether such a work is now in 
preparation? To me it seems desirable that good 
illustrations should be published of all ancient 
wood-carvings on panel or canopy, as well as on 
miserere, now existing in cathedrals and parish 
churches. Such awork, containing a large number 
of examples, would be as valuable as it would be 
unique, and a comparative classification of the 
subjects would, undoubtedly, throw much light on 
the import and intent of these peculiar forms of 
imagery and symbolism. Can a complete list be 
made out, in counties, of churches containing 
ancient stalls and misereres? Chester Cathedral 
has forty-eight stalls of exquisite workmanship 
and of late fourteenth century date. St. Mary’s, 
Nantwich, has twenty stalls, very good work, of 
early fifteenth century date. These are all I know 
of in Cheshire. Ripon Cathedral has thirty-four 
stalls, dated 1489 and 1494. The misereres at 
Beverley and Lincoln Minsters, at St. Botolph’s, 
Boston, at Exeter and Worcester Cathedrals, are 
celebrated ; but I know of no published accounts 
of them. The ancient stalls at Durham Cathedral 
were destroyed by Scotch prisoners taken at 
Dunbar in 1650; and those at York Cathedral 
were burned by Jonathan Martin on February 2, 
1829. Though the list of ancient church wood- 
carvings might not be very long, yet a good book 
on the subject would be valuable. 

James HAL. 

Lindum House, Nantwich. 

oT 


[See 7 8. xi. 27.] 


‘Tne PLeasvres OF ImaGtnaTion.’—Wherecan 
I see a copy of the second edition of this poem ? 
Hardinge, in a letter published in Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. viii. p. 525, cites as 
“« memorable proof” of Akenside’s change of 
politics, the substitution in the second edition of 
“wise” for “‘ majestic,” and “ order” for “ truth.” 
I have examined the editions of 1754, 1763, 1765, 
1768, and 1769, with the first edition (1744), but 
in none of these bas any change been made in 
the passage incorrectly quoted by Hardinge. 





G. F. R. B. 
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Sm Watrer Deverevx, knighted at Ashby 
de la Zouche, September 2, 1617, is described as 
the “ base brother to the Earl of Essex” (Metcalf’s 
What is known of this 
He appears to be the Sir Walter 
Devereux who represented either Tamworth or 
Lichfield in all the Parliaments of Charles I. until 


* Book of Knights’). 
knight ? 


nis death between May and August, 1641. 
W. D. Pivx. 


American War or Inpersnvence.—For mili- 
tary details what are the best works to consult on 
this subject ? SiLvrran. 


MowumentaL Stas in East - Hampsteap 
Cacrca, Bergs.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
assist me in the following difficulties? There is a 
black marble slab, now in the north aisle of East- 
Hampstead Church, which formerly was “lying in 
the middle of the chancel,” when Elias Ashmole 
copied the inscription, which is given in his 
‘ Antiquities of Berks’ (vol. ii. p. 381). It isa 
monument in memory of Edmund Thorold and 
Maria his wife, and their two daughters Elizabeth 
and Maria. Above the inscription is rudely carved 
an elaborate coat of arms, and it is about this coat 
of arms that I ask to have my difficulties solved. 

In the first place, the whole shield is tilted to 

the left through an angle of forty-five d and 
the helmet which supports the Thorold crest—a 
buck passant—is perched not above the centre of 
the shield, but upon the right hand corner, the 
sinister chief. I never saw a shield depicted thus 
on any other monument, and I cannot find ap 
explanation in Robeson, Boutell, or Porny of su 
a position. Then as to the shield itself ; Burke, 
in his ‘ Armory,’ gives at the very end of the coats 
for Thorold one which has no connexion with the 
other Thorolds, and which is the coat of this 
family, viz., Barry of six sa. and ar. (another sa. 
and gu.), on a canton of the first a martlet of the 
second. But in the Easthampstead shield there 
are other coats added, and it is as to the names 
of the families of these quarterings that I seek help. 
The shield is divided party per pale, and the wife’s 
coat is a chevron vair between three roses, two in 
the chief, one in the base. What coat is this? 
The husband, Edmund Thorold’s, coat is: Quar- 
terly, 1, Barry of eight, on a canton a martlet ; 
2, Barry of six, on a canton a martlet, and on the 
second bar a mullet; 3, a bend raguly between 
six bezants; 4, a cross potent between four 
bezants ; over all at the centre of the quarter- 
ings a mullet. What families are represented by 
the third and fourth quarters ; and what is the con- 
nexion between first and second ? 


C. W. Pewry. 
Wokingham. 


Mito, Hicn Corstanie, Eart or Hererorp, 
&c., pixp 1143.—In a grant to Llanthony Abbey, 





Gloucester, he mentions the church of Bart 
(now Barton Stacey, Hants), ‘‘part of my fe 
descended to me from my ancestors.” He was th 
son of Walter, grandson of Roger, according t 
the above deed. His mother’s name was Emm 
daughter of Dru de Baladon. Who was his 
ancestor at the time of Domesday survey ; ani 
what other manors did he hold in a 
ICAR, 


Bettaponna.—Can somebody learned in such 
matters give me any information about the deadly 
nightshade? It is very common in Palestine, and 
grows there largely in vineyards, where it is most 
hurtful to the grape. It is so like a dark, shining 
black grape that the Arabs call it Aneb il did, 
“ wolf-grapes.” In the passage in Isaiah (v. 2+) 
it is rendered “wild grapes,” D°WN3 ; but this is 
manifestly wide of the mark. Bate points out 
that it must mean “ rotten grapes,” uvas putidas, 
grapes that rot upon the vine. The fruit of the 
nightshade is said to contain a quantity of vinous 
juice. I wish to know what effect fermente- 
tion would have upon the poisonous element 
in the plant. It would, no doubt, greatly change 
it. Would it develope into a new poison, or tend 
to extinguish the natural poison? Have any 
toxicological experiments been conducted to ascer- 
tain the effect of fermentation so employed? If 
not, the question would seem to me to be one of 
considerable interest. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Howson,—Francis Howson, gent., died Oct. 26, 
1742, aged sixty-nine, and was buried at Ulceby, 
co. Lincoln. On his tombstone he is described as 
“Pronepos Johannis Howson, Episcopi Dunel- 
mensis.” Can any correspondent kindly refer me 
to a pedigree of this family? There is another 
tombstone at Uleeby, to the Rev. John Howson, 
of Lincoln, who died in March, 1773. Foster 
* Al. Oxon.’) mentions a Francis, son of Francis 

owson, of “ Woludy,” co. Lincoln, gent., who 
matriculated in 1724, aged eighteen, and a Thomas, 
son of Rev. Francis Howson, of Lincoln, who 
matriculated in 1756, aged seventeen. 

W. G. D. Fierce. 

St. Michael's, Shrewsbury, 


Vesey Famity.—I shall be obliged for some 
information about the origin and pedigree of the 
Irish branch of the Vesey family now represen 
by Viscount de Vesci. Archdall’s Lodge’s ‘ Peerage 
of 1789 states that they went to Ireland from 
Cumberland in the time of Elizabeth ; now I hear 
that they used to live at Hintlesham, in Suffolk. 
Dominick Brovune. 


’ 


ARCHIMEDES AND THE HypromeTeR.—Can any 
of your readers furnish me with the lines by Palemon 
in which there is an allusion to Archimedes as the 
inventor of the hydrometer? The lines were, I 
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believe, quoted in Nicholson's Journal some years 
ago by Citizen Usebe Salverte. They will be of 
use to me in my forthcoming work on the hydro- 
meter. J. ScaRIsBRICK. 


Bounper.—I wonder if any of your philological 
correspondents can throw light on the origin of 
the slang term ‘‘ bounder,” so much used by super- 
cilious youths of the day. It seems rather 
remote; but can it be because he tries to leap into 
good society? Or is it possibly a corruption of 
Bret Harte’s inimitable mongrel “‘ — ™ ul 


[See Mr, Farmer's ‘ Slang and its Analogues.’] 


Sirk Jonn Wess, Kr., Director General of 
Ordnance. Knighted February 23, 1821. Can 
any reader inform me the date of his death and 
place of burial ? W. L. Wess. 


Foxes’ Lunes.—In the Book of Rates annexed 
to the Irish statute 14 & 15 Charles IL, 
chap. viii., I find that “fox lungs” were to be 
taxed at Is. 4d. the pound. For what pu 
were they imported ? K. P. D. E 


Vatvue or Booxs Sovcut.—Can any of your 
readers inform me as to the value, or rarity, of the 
two following editions of Virgil’s works ?— 

1. Opera Vergiliana docte et familiariter exposita...... 
Que oi’a ab ipso Ascensio impendio Joan’is Parui 
coimpressa et recognita prostant sub Leone Argenteo 
bo Parrhisios in via regia ad diuum Jacobum (1507). 

olio. 

2, Pub. Verg. Maro. Bucolica Georgica Aeneis, cvm 
Servii commentariis...... Vv Ja’tur via Iacobea, Apud 
Ambrosium Girault) MDXXIX, Folio. (Illust. with 
woodcuts, ) 


Any information will be acceptable. 
Oswa tp, 0O.S.B. 





Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Epvarpus Horssivs.—In the volume called 
*Famiani Strade} Romani e Societate Jesu de 
Bello Belgico Decas Prima. Juxta exemplar 
Rome impressum Apud Hermannum Scheus 
CIODCLI1I.’ one reads on p. 434, in the ninth book, 
which treats of D. John of Austria :— 

“Etenim Orangius, qui certo sibi persuaserat, 
Hispanos numquam emittendos ab Austriaco, ideoque nec 

refecturam Belgii capessendam ; ubi audivit Hispanos 

Igio cessisse, Austriacum Bruxellis magna omnium 
letitia inauguratum esse, eique a finitimis Principibus 
adventare quotidie gratulationis nuncios; nam & ipsa 
Anglie Regina in id officii destinarat Eduardum 
Horseium Vettz Insule prefectum.” 

This took place in 1559. Who was this governor 

of the Isle of Wight thus employed on diplomatic 

—~ by Queen Elizabeth ? PaLAMEDES. 
aris, 


possibly be a play on San Benito? The phrase 
seems to be familiar. I find in Rabelais, ‘ Panta- 
gruel,’ v. 15, in the précis at the close of the 
chapter, these words :— 

“ Tf he has the wit or good fortune to discover [ why 
he is accused by the Inquisition], he generally comes off 
better; and a round fine, with St. Benet’s cap, eave him 
from being burned.” 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 





DBeplies, 
OLD REEKY=EDINBURGH. 
(8™ S. i. 293.) 


Annotating “Auld Reikie,” in his edition of 
Robert Fergusson’s ‘Poems,’ Dr. Grosart quotes 
from ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh’ a legend assigning 
the origin of the sobriquet to the time of Charles II. 
The story is as follows :— 

“ An old gentleman in Fife, designated Durham of 
Largo, was in the habit, at the period mentioned, of 
regulating the time of evening worship by the appear- 
ance of the smoke of Edinburgh, which be could easily 
see, through the clear summer twilight, from his own 
door, When he observed the smoke increase in density, 
in consequence of the good folk of the city preparing 
their supper, he would call all the family into the house, 
saying, ‘It’s time now, bairns, to tak the beuks, and 
gang to our beds, for yonder’s Auld Reikie, I see, putting 
on her nicht-cap,’” 

Whether this is ingenious romancing or matter 
of fact, it still leaves open for the curious the 
interesting question whether Mr. Durham gave 
the name or merely used it. Taomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


This expression is used by Allan Ramsay in his 
‘Elegy on Maggy Johnstoun,’ 1713: “ Auld 
Reeky, mourn in sable hue!” st. 1. It is also 
employed in a parody of the 137th Psalm usually 
ascribed to Dr. Archibald Pitcairn :— 

Auld Reekie I can ne’er forget 

For ony town that I’ve seen yet 

In a’ their foreign lands, 

‘A Book of Scottish Pasquils,’ 1568-1715, 
ed. Maidment, 1868, p. 15. 

Dr. Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ thus explains 
the name :— 
“ Edinburgh old town, so called from the filthy state 
of its streets, always reeking with exhalations.” 
Is not this explanation merely imaginary ? 
Surely the title is derived from the cloud of reek, 
or smoke, overhanging it. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Mr. James Grant, in his ‘Old and New Edia- 
burgh,’ writes as follows :— 
“* Auld Reekie,’ a sobriquet which, though attributed 





. ot Bener’s Car.—Will some reader of 
N. & Q, inform me what this means? If the 
cordza, why is it called St. Benet’s Cap? Can it, 





to James VI., the aforenamed writer [Chambers | affirms 
cannot be traced beyond the reign of Charles II., and 
assigns it to an old Fifeshire gentleman, Durbam of 
Largo, who regulated the hour of family worship and 
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his children’s bed-time as he saw the smoke of evening | « galanty show” that was cried about the 


gather over the summits of the venerable city.” 
E. G. Younesr, M.D. 

19, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Wood’s ‘East Neuk of Fife,’ p. 83, has the 
following :— 

“To one or other of the two last-ment’oned lairds 
[Durhams of Largo, co, Fife] must be attributed the 
honour of giving to Edinburgh the sobriquet of Auld 
Reekie, if there be any truth in the tradition recorded 
by Chambers in the following words: ‘An old patri 
archal gentleman, Durham of Largo, was in the habit of 
regulating the time of evening worship [i.¢. family 
prayers] by the appearance of the smoke of Edinburgh, 
which be could easily see, through the clear summer 
twilight, from his own door, When he observed the 
smoke increase in density in consequence of the good 
fulk preparing their suppers, he would call the family 
into the house, saying, ‘ It's time noo, bairns, to tak the 
buiks [Bibles] and gang to our beds, for yonder’s Auld 
Reekie, I see, putting on her night-cap.’” 

Georce Anovs. 

The Presbytery, St. Andrews, N.B, 


So long ago as October, 1858, a former corres- 
pondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (2"4S. vi. 346) inquired for 
the earliest occasion on which the terms “Old 
Reekie” or “Modern Athens,” were applied to the 
City of Edinburgh, and by whom or how they 
were originated. Upwards of thirty-three years 
have passed away, and the question still remains 
unanswered. Now that another generation of 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ has come upon the scene, 
perhaps this Edina of the poets, the Dunedin of 
the Gael, the Modern Athens, and the Auld 
Reekie of the inhabitants of one of the most 
beautiful cities of the world may meet with more 
attention. Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 





“Tue De'it is peapd” (8 §, i, 208, 283, 
340).—When I was a boy, the favourite quatrain 
in London was :— 
Some tay the devil 's dead, 
And buried in Long Acre; 
Some say he’s rove again, 
And 'prenticed to a baker. 

The present generation is scarcely able to realize 
the significance of the above lines. Before and 
after the Battle of Waterloo, in consequence of the 
operation of the corn laws and several years of 
failure in the home harvest, bread became very 
dear. I can remember it at two shillings the 
quartern loaf. There was mach discontent in the 
metropolis, and the bakers were not only accused 
of raising the price, but also of adulterating the 
staff of life with ground bones, alum, and other 
deleterious materials. Hence it was supposed 
that the devil had entered into the trade, with the 
ultimate aim of securing as many baker victims 
as possible, by encouraging their malpractices. 
The baker was held up as a delinquent in carica- 
turer, street ballads, and pantomimes. In the 


| streets in winter, the showman, when called 
| indoors to exhibit his magic lantern to a family 
party, had a particularly favourite slide, in which 
the devil was represented carrying off a baker on 
his trident, on his back, or simply dragging bim 
along. The use of ground bones “to make my 
bread ” was not much credited; but there was 
quite a furor of excitement as to the presence of 
alum. This was not quite reasonable, seeing that 
the public demanded white bread, and yet objected 
to the only bleaching material at the baker’s com- 
mand. Many methods were suggested for the 
detection of alum in bread, but none of them 
was successful. Chemical analysis was compara- 
tively weak seventy years ago, and even now the 
detection of a small quantity of alum in bread is 
not easy. Dr. Pennington, a London physician 
well known in his day, solved the problem in a 
very practical manner. He ordered the loaves 
that were delivered one morning to be taken into 
the dining room. Having broken open one of 
them, he sprinkled the two ioner parts with 
powdered alum, put the two portions together, and 
sent for the baker. When the man arrived, the 
doctor took the loaf apart, and said, “ How is 
this, Mr. Baker? I thought you said you didn’t 
use alum in your bread!” The poor man, thus 
taken aback, let the cat out of the bag by saying, 
“TI don’t know how that could have happened, 
sir; but there’s enough alum there for the whole 
batch.” C. TomMurinsoy. 
Highgate, N. 


Tromas Nasa (8 §S. i. 352).—The Thomas 
Nash baptized at Stratford-on-Avon on June 20, 
1593, cannot possibly be the Thomas Nash who 
was “the literary associate of Marlowe,” if he was 
born in 1593, as Mr. E. B. Nasa seems to imply. 
To so devout a believer in parish registers I com- 
mend the following :— 

“The parish register {Deptford} leaves us in no 
doubt by recording the burial of ‘Christopher Mar- 
low. slaine by ffrancis Archer, the 1 of June, 1593.’” 
(‘Works of Christopher Marlowe,’ ed. Cunningham, 
Intro, p. xix.) 

That Thomas Nash, the dramatic poet, was dead 
before 1606 is evident from the reference to him 
in ‘The Return from Parnassus,’ a play published 
in that year, where (in Act I. sc. ii.) Ingenioso 
describee him as “a fellow that carried the deadly 
stock* in his pen, whose muse was armed with 
a gagtooth, and his pen possess’d with Hercules’ 
faries”; and Judicio hereupon gives expression 
to the charitable sentiment :— 





Let all his faults sleep with his mournful chest, 
And then for ever with his ashes rest : 
His style was witty though he had some gall, 
Something he might have mended ; eo may all. 
* Compare ‘ Hamlet,’ IV, vii. :— 

If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck. 
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We have here a burial register quite as unim- 
peachable as that cited by Mr. E. B. Nasu; only 
the two notices refer to different persons. There 
was another Thomas Nash, who, according to 
Watt, published in 1633 a work entitled ‘ Qua- 
ternio,’ F, Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Movse-£ar : THE Hers or Wonper (8" §. i. 
315).—Parkinson (‘ Thea. Bot.,’ 1640) states that 
“the ordinary mouseare.” is useful in the treat- 
ment of “the Iaundies,” the stone, “the dropsie,” 
the “ quartane Ague,” and some diseases incident 
to women, &c., also:— 

“it stayeth the fluxes of blood, eyther at the mouth 
or nose, and inward bleedings also, for it is a singular 
wound herbe, for either inward or outward wounds:... 
the greene herbe bruised and presently bound to any 
fresh cut or wound, doth quickly soder the lippes 
thereof ;......the distilled water of the plant is availeable 
in all the diseases aforesaid, and for wounds and sores 
that are outward to wash them therewith, and to apply 
tents or cloths wet therein. It is sayd to be so powerfull 
to harden iron or steele, that if any edged or pointed 
toole shall be often quenched in the juice thereof, it will 
cut all other iron, steele. or stone, very easily, without 
turning edge or point. The old All-go-misse, I should 
say Alchimists did much commend the juice of this 
herbe, that it would congeale and fix Mercury, but all 
these fancies are in these times quite dispersed and 
driven away, I thinke......It is said that if it be given any 
way to an horse it will cause that he «ball not be hurt 
by the Smith that shooeth him.” —P. 693. 

J. F. Mansercs. 
Liverpool. 


Marrow (8 §, i, 166, 279).—I am surprised 
that no reference is forthcoming as to the very 
familiar use of this term in the colliery districts of 
Durham and Northumberland. Two couples of 
marrows constitute a “set” of four pitmen (miners) 
who have been “cavelled” together, and who 
work in couples as hewers at the same coal. 
One couple work in the “ fore,” or night shift, the 
other in the “ back,” or day shift. A pitman’s 
song, called the ‘Collier’s Rant,’ may not be out 
of place here, as it bears directly on the query, 
and is unique of its kind, besides being a true, 
though droll, picture of pit-life below ground as it 
was fifty to a hundred years ago, though not so 
true of it to-day. It appeared in the ‘ Newcastle 
Song Book’ for 1842, as follows :— 
As me ana my marrow was gannin to wark, 
We met wi’ the De’il, it was in the dark ; 
I up wi’ my pick, it being in the neet, 
And knock’d off his horns, likewise his club feet. 
(Chorus) Follow the horses, Johnny, my lad, oh ! 
Follow them through, my canny lad, oh! 
Follow the horses, Johnny, my lad, oh ! 
Oh, lad, lie away, canny lad, oh! 

As me and my marrow was putting the tram,* 

The lowet it went oot, and my marrow went wrang ; 


* Pushing the coal tub. ~~ 
t Light. 


You would have laugh’d had you seen the gam, 

The De'il gat my marrow, but I gat the tram. 

Ob, marrow ! oh, marrow! what dost thou think? 

I’ve broken my bottle and spilt a’ my drink ; 

I've lost a’ my shin-splints amang the greet stanes, 

Draw me to the shaft, it’s time to gan hame, 

Oh, marrow! oh, marrow! where hest thou been? 

Driving the drift frae the low seam, 

Driving the drift frae the low seam : 

Hand up the lowe, lad! de’il stop oot thy een! 

Oh, marrow! ob, marrow! this is wor pay week, 

We'll get penny loaves, and drink to our beek; 

And we ll fill up our bumper, and round it shall go, 

Follow the horses, Johnny lad, oh ! 

There is me horse, and there is me tram; 

Twee horns full of greese will myek her to gan ; 

There is me bhoggere,* likewise me half shoon, 

And smash me heart ! marrow, me putting’s a’ done! 

This song may be wortby the attention of Mr. 
R. B. Boswett. N. E. R. 


West Herrington, Sunderland. 


A TatMBLE To BALE OUT THE ATLANTIC (8 S. 
i. 128, 298).—I think that there is no notice of 
the apparition by St. Augustine himself, neither 
can I point out the earliest source of the story, so 
that it can be assigned to the proper authority. But 
Beyerlinck, after narrating the miracle, thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘* Eo autem loco ubi suprascriptum miraculum contigit, 
extat adhuc eacellum cum domo eremetica perantiquum 
ubi in lapide, excisa et pone exesa leguntur haec, 

Sive viator es, sive inquilinus, 

Eremeticam venerare domum, venerare sacellum, 

Ubi prafulgidum illud Ecclesie lumen Augustinus 

Egregium de Trinitate opus inchoavit, 

Quod mirifico celestis pueri juxta Bertoldi 

Littus sibi apparentis oraculo intermissum, 

In Africa tandem senex abso'vit.” 

* Magn. Theatr. Vit. Human.,’ t, vii. p. 719, 
Venet., 1707. 

Bat I am not able to examine its authenticity. 
There is another reference (Ibid. t. ii. p. 737) to 
Thomas Cantipratensis (fl. circ. 1255, Cave, ‘ Hist. 
Lit.’), ‘Bonum Universale de Apibus,’ I. ii. c. 48, 
p. 3, which is possibly the common source of the 
story. This, too, I am not able to consult. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


I believe Mrs. Jameson was wrong, and that 
St. Augustine does not relate this story. Mr. 
Neale, whose knowledge of St. Augustine was 
doubtless greater than mine, and probably than 
Mrs. Jameson’s, says, in the preface to ‘ Evenings 
at Sackville College,’ ‘‘The story may probably 
enough be true, though it is strange that St. 
Augustine, in that case, should not have related it 
himself.” C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


“Sr, ALpan’s Tavern” (8 S. i, 293).—This was 





not in Pall Mall, but behind, in the street where 





| ® Footless stockings, 
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surke lived and Hoppner died. At No. 12, 
Charles Street, St. James’s, it was in existence as 
a coffee-house so late as 1853. The memory of it 
should be dear to bookmen. After the Roxburgh 
sale, at No. 11, St. James’s Square, on June 17, 
1812, when a “ right” Boccaccio was fought for by 
the Marquis of Blandford—he was living on post- 
obits—and Lord Spencer, and won by the latter 
with a bid of 2,260 guineas, the Roxburgh Club 
was founded at the “St. Alban’s Tavern” by “‘ Tom 
Bowling’s ” son, Thomas Frognall Dibdin, who was 
appointed secretary. The president, naturally, 
was the sensation bidder for that Boccaccio. Of 
the twenty-four original members were the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Althorp, Sir Masterman 
Sykes, Sir Egerton Brydges, Baron Bolland, and 
Sir Walter Scott. The club’sdinners are famous 
in the annals of gastronomy. Joseph Hazlewood, 
a member, left in MS. an account of these doings, 
“culinary and festivous,” an excerpt from which 
was printed in the Atheneum a good many years 
ago. The club dined, in rotation, at the ‘St. 
Alban’s,” at “ Grillion’s,” at the “ Clarendon,” and 
at the ‘“‘ Albion.” The cuisine in Charles Street 
must have been pretty good. It was, however, at 
the “Albion” that the “record” reckoning was 
incurred, at the anniversary dinner, in 1818. On 
that occasion fifteen members, under the presidency 
of Mr. Heber, who occupied the chair almost to 
the last, dined at a cost of 851. 9s. 6d. 

W. F. Wacrer. 


This tavern was situate in St. Albans Street, on 
the north side of Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Market, removed under the Act 53 George III. 
cap. 120 (1813) for the formation of Waterloo 
Place and Regent Street. The Crace collection of 
maps and views of London contains a plan of the 
north side of the Mall as it was in the year 1794. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Sworp Marks (8 §. i. 227, 342).—H. D.C.-S. 
is mistaken in advising W. T. that signatures of 
this kind may be found in ‘The Book of the 
Sword,’ if, as no doubt is the case, he refers to 
Richard F. Burton’s noble monograph on “the 
white arm,” the first part only (alas !) of which was, 
in a stately royal octavo, published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus in 1884, and of which, as I 
understand, the remaining portions are in MS., 
and likely to remain so. It is not probable that 
any one can obtain a copy of this volume of a 
second-hand bookseller. It contains no marks. 


‘N. & Q.’s’ correspondents will, however, find in 


“Guide de l’Amateur d’Objets d’Art et de la 
Curiosité ; ou, Collection des Monograms,’ &c., by 





Dr. J. G. Theo. Graesse, deuxidme édition, Dresde, 
1877, nearly four hundred facsimiles of ‘‘ Marques | 
des Armuriers Tolétains,” which will be welcome | 
O. 


to them. 





Corswotp (8* §. i. 315).—The sheep derivation 
of Cotswold is not accepted in Rudder’s ‘New 
History of Gloucestershire’ (Cirencester, 1774):— 

“Tt was anciently much overrun with woods, whence 
I conjecture it obtained its double name, for coed, in the 
British language, and weold, in the Saxon, both signify a 
wood, and together make a kind of tautology, of which 
there are many like instances in che names of other 
places. And, with great deference to Mr. Camden, it 
seems probable that all those that have cot or coles in 
their composition are derived from the before-mentioned 
British word ; and the present woody state of such places 
serves to strengthen this opinion.” —P. 21. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Dr. Murray says that he does not find Cots or 
Cotes wold before 1658, and then the spelling is 
evidently “‘ got up” tosupport a conjectural deriva- 
tion from sheep-cotes and wold. This conjecture is 
earlier than the date above. Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
translated by Philemon Holland, has, at p. 364, 
ed. 1610:— 

“ Now proceed we forward to the East part, which I 
said rieeth up with hilles, to wit Cotteswold, which of 
woulds and Cotes, that is hile and sheepfolds, took that 
name. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


CoretaypD Famiry (8 S. i. 127, 299).—See 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Archeologi 
Society's issue of Denton’s ‘ Accompt,’ edited by 
Chancellor Ferguson (Kendal, 1887), at p. 16, for 
the exact words. The family is also referred to at 
p. 22. Q V. 


Boy Swattowmne Marswes (7 §S. xii. 466; 
8° S. i. 35, 296).—“ The great Wood of Kent” is 
Nicholas Wood, yeoman, of Harrisom, in that 
county, celebrated by Taylor, the Water Poet, as 
“the great Eater of Kent.” The tale of his ex- 
ploits with knife and fork is too disgusting to be 
repeated. Suffice it to say, in Taylor's words, that 


“ Bell, the famous idol of the Babylonians, was a mere 
impostor, a juggling toy, and a cheating bauble, in com- 
arison of this Nicholaitan Kentish Tenterbelly, the 
igh and mighty Duke All-paunch, was but a fiction to 
him”; 


and that though he was 


“no gamester, neitber at dice or cards, yet there is not 
any man within forty miles of his head that can play 
with him at Maw [an old card game], and though his 
pasture be ever so good, he is always like one of Pha- 
raoh’s lean Kine; he is swarty, blackish hair, hawk- 
nosed like a parrot or a Roman, he is wattle-jawed, and 
his eyes are sunk inward, as if he looked into the inside 
of his entrails to note what d or stomed 
goods he took in, whilst his belly, like a mainsail in & 
calm, hangs ruffled and wrinkled, in folds and wrathes, 
flat to the mast of his empty carcaee, till the storm of 
abundance fiils it, and violently drives it into the full 
sea of satisfaction.”—Taylor’s ‘ Early Prose and Poetical 
Works,’ pp, 124-9. 
C. C. B. 


Avutuor Wantep (8 §, i. 374).—The recita- 
tion entitled ‘The Bishop and the Caterpillar 
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may be found in the Summer Number of the Boy’s 
Own Paper for 1888. No author's name ia given. 
Doubtless the Religious Tract Society (the pnb- 
lishers) would supply Lex with the information he 
requires. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. xi. 67, 117. 
Jouyn CuurcHitt SIKEs. 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


CarpinaL Mannineo (8 §. i. 353).—Accord- 
ing to ‘Men of the Time,’ 1887, p. 702, he was 
born at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, on July 15, 
1808, which corresponds with the date given in 
the baptismal register of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
London. E. H. W. Duvxiy. 

5, Therapia Road, Honor Oak, 8.E. 


Henry Edward Manning, the late cardinal, was 
born at Copped Hall, co. Herts, his father’s 
country residence. Billiter Square was the place 
of business, and where the cardinal’s eldest 
brother was born. The father’s parliamentary 
duties will perhaps account for the residence in 
Spring Gardens in 1809. Can Mr. Everarp 
Green say who was the cardinal’s great-grand- 
father ? Lxo CULLEToN. 


I shall be very much obliged for references to 
carry back the pedigree as under. I have all the 
matter referred to by Dr. Marshall, in his ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide,’ but it does not connect :— 


eeceee Manning=- ecccee nme | 
en 


| | 
Harriet, mar, William Manning, b. 1729,=...... dau 
Jobn Collins, West India Merchant, died 
of the Isle of at Totteridge, Herts, Nov. 
St. Vincent, 23, 1791, 


Ryan. 





| | 
John Ryan William Manning, M.P., Go-==Mary, dau. 
Manning, vernor of the Bank of Eng. | of , 

ob.s.p. land, died 1833, M.I. at Sund- | Hunter, 
ridge, Kent. 





The late Cardinal Hedy Edward Manning, 
youngest son, 
S. E. T. 


Curistian Names oF Foreicners (8 §. i. 
145, 196, 317).—Amongst my Beethoven auto- 
graphs I find one in which he has signed “ Louis 
van Beethoven” ; all the others have ‘‘ Ludwig.” 

W. H. Communes. 


“A Priest's Ware” (8" S. i. 273).—Perhaps 
the following quotation from P. Heylin’s ‘ Life of 
Land,’ 1671, p. 262, may be of use to your cor- 
respondent :— 

“That the Dean of our chappel that now is, and so 
successively, come duly thither to prayers upon Sun- 
daies and such Holidaies as the Church observes in his 
whites and preach eo whenaoever he preach there.” 


rood. I quote from the Rev. T. L. O. Davies's 
‘ Supplementary English Glossary.’ 
F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Svrnr (8 S. i, 187, 212).—This word is by 
no means confined to Devonshire. It is common 
throughout Cornwall, where it has the meaning of 
even, smooth. It is given in the undermentioned 
provincial glossaries: Akerman’s Wiltshire, 
1842; Pulman’s West of England, 1853 ; Barnes’s 
Dorsetshire, 1863 ; Jennings’s Somersetshire, 1825. 
In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vii. 447, it is noted as a 
French word used in Devonshire—suivant. Dr. 
Latham suggests pursuant as its origin. The 
earliest notice of the word that I have found is in 
Marshall’s ‘ Rural Economy of West Devonshire,’ 
1796. Wituiam Noy. 

72, Doddington Grove, Kennington Park, 


Sxor (8 S. i. 148, 214, 337).—There is a good 
deal to be said on both sides of this question. 
As for the derivation from holt, the elision of the 
l offers no difficulty, asin West Friesland, Holland, 
and Belgium, holt normally becomes hout. 
Grandgagnage, in his three works on Belgian 
names, has collected numerous instances. Thus 
Lencholt is now Linchout, Marholt first became 
Marulhot, and is now Meerhout, Forenholt (fir 
wood) is now Voorhout, Turholt is now Torout, 
Endeholt is Eindhout, one Holtam is now Hon- 
tain, and another is Houthen. In French Flanders 
also, we have Wormhout and Houtkerque. In 
Brittany, coed, a wood, has become hoet, houet, and 
hoit, as Erhoet in the Morbihan. On the other 
band, Mr. Capes’s note, showing that Bramshott, 
Ludshot, and Empshott were formerly spelt 
Brembresete, Lidesete, and Hibisete, suffices to 
prove that all the names in -shot cannot be from 
-holt. Now Somner, in his ‘ Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary,’ gives seotu, with the signification of bucetum, 
‘*a pasture ground for cattle,” and in the ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus’ we have hiredes sedta to Presta tune, 
which must mean the commons or open pastures 
pertaining to the people of Preston. Leo, com- 
menting on this entry, observes that sedta, or séta, 
would be a plural form, meaning enclosed pastures, 
and Ducange gives the Middle Latin sotus as 
meaning silva, parcus, and sotum as meaning 
nemus. The difficulty in deriving shot from 
sedta, or séta, or from set, a seat or settlement, as 
in Dorset, is that an Anglo-Saxon ed or é does not 
give oin modern English, which comes from Anglo- 
Saxon o or d, as in top, cot, lot, rod, shot, sop, &c. 
Hence it seems probable that assimilation, which 
has played such havoc with local names, may 
have been at work. Just as -lac has become 
-ley in Beverley and Filey, -worth has become 
-ford in Beeford, and has become -wood in Hare- 
wood, while -ford has become -worth in Brins- 





The instruction is that of Charles I., as to what 
was to be observed in the Chapel Royal at Holy- 


worth, -husuwm becoming -ham in Newsham, -stan 
becoming -ton in Rudston, and -brook becoming 
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-borough in Greasborough, so Aldersholt and 
Oaksholt on the one hand, and Brembresete and 
Lidesete on the other, may have lapsed by assimi- 
lation into the common forms Aldershot, Oakshot, 
Bramshott, and Ludshot. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add that it is hardly fair of my anony- 
mous assailant, F. W. B., to say that “as usual” 
I adduce no vestige of proof for my statements. 
Evidently he is only acquainted with the abridged 
school editions of ‘ Words and Places. If he will 
kindly turn to the preface, he will see that those 
editions only profess to give results, without pro- 
cesses or proofs, many thousands of references and 
— which are contained in the library editions 

aving been omitted to economize space and price. 
The abridged editions are published at less than 
half the price of the library editions, and contain 
little more than half the matter. I think I may 
fairly claim that few books have ever been pub- 
lished with more ample references than the 
library editions. Prof. Skeat once made the same 
charge against me in ‘N. & Q.,’ but at once made 
a most ample and generous public apology when 
the real facts were privately pointed out to him. 
F. W. B. will, I trust, follow his excellent example. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


For information respecting the use of this word 
as a measure of area and for names of fields the 
following, from Seebohm’s ‘The English Village 
Community,’ may be satisfactory. After describing 
the division of the land in a township into strips, 
he says :— 

“They vary more or less in size even in the same 
fields, as in the examples given on the map of a portion 
of the Hitchin Purwell field. There are ‘ long’ strips 
and ‘short’ strips, But taking them generally, and com- 
paring them with the statute acre of the scale at the 
corner of the map, it will be seen at once that the 
norma! strip is roughly identical with it, The length of 
the statute acre of the ecale is a furlong of forty rods or 
poles, It is four rods in width. Now, forty rods in 
length and one rod in width make forty equare rods, or 
@ rood ; and thus, as there are four rods in breadth, the 
acre of the ecale with which the normal strips coincide 
is an acre made up of four roods lying side by side, 
Next, it will be seen that the strips on the map lie side 
by side in groups, forming larger divisions of the field. 
These larger divisions are called ‘shots’ or ‘ furlongs,’ 


and in Latin documents quarentena, being always 4 | 


furrow-long in width.” 

At p. 380:— 

“ The word ‘shot’ probably is simply the Anglo-Saxon 
scheot, or ‘division’; but it is curious to find in a docu- 
ment of 1318 mention of ‘unam peciam quod vulgariter 
dicitur Schoet,’ at Passau, near the junction of the Inn 
with the Danube.” 

On the map we find Beggarly Shot, Benchley 
Hill Shot, Long Shadwell Shot, as names of fields. 

G. H. Taompsoy. 

Alnwick. 


Wetsn Taraps (8 S. i. 294).—There is a 
useful little book, now scarce, published in 1823, 


‘Ancient Laws of Cambria,’ translated from the 
Welsh by Wm. Probert, “with summaries of the 
Laws of Howel the Good, Hunting Laws of 
Wales, Triadical Commentaries,” &c. There is 
also a folio volume of the Laws of Howel the 
Good, but I do not remember the exact title. 
One of the best summaries is an article which the 
late Thomas Watts contributed to Knight's 
‘English Cyclopedia’ on the “ Welsh Language 
and Literature,” reprinted in a small quarto 
| (pp. viii, 79). Este. 


Brste (8 §, i. 294).—Dore’s ‘Old Bibles,’ 
second edition, tells us that Norton & Bill suc- 
ceeded Robert Barker as Bible printers late in 
| 1618; but the edition of 1623 referred to is not 
| in Mr. Dore’s list, nor is one which I have—a 
black-letter quarto “ Imprinted at London by Bon- 
| ham Norton and John Bill,” 1625. Interesting as 
Dore’s ‘ Old Bibles’ is, it would be of far greater 
| value if it contained a more complete chronological 
| list of the various editions of the Bible. 

I. C. Govtp. 


Lowndes is no authority on Bibles. The Rev. 
W. J. Loftie’s ‘Century of Bibles,’ Pickering, 
1872, is the only book on which reliance can be 
placed. Mr. Pittow does not give the size of his 
|copy. If it is folio or quarto, the book is rare. 
Norton & Bill’s 8vo., 1623, is well known; it 
| differs very little from first octavo of 1612. 

J. R. Dore. 








Huddersfield. 


| This will probably be one of the quarto Bibles 
| which were published about the time mentioned. 
I have one before me, printed by Norton «& Bill 
in 1628, which also has the condensed Prayer Book, 
| Speed’s tables, and the Psalms of Sternhold and 
Hopkins bound up with it as usual. Neither the 
1623 nor the 1628 edition is mentioned in 
Lowndes, or is in Cotton’s list. The map of 
Canaan is somewhat uncommon, but I have one 
or two copies of it in Genevan Bibles. Cotton 
mentions editions of the Psalms “for the Company” 
of 1623, in both quarto and folio, but only gives 
an octavo edition dated 1628, whilst mine is 
quarto one. By the way, on the blank page at 
the end of the Prayer Book in my copy appears 
“‘ffrancis sstubes was Baptised the 13th of 
ffebrvary 1574.” J. F. Manserca. 
Liverpool. 


Forsicn Expressions tv Enciisn : Grve- 
some (8 S. i. 290, 378).—A reference to my 
‘ Dictionary’ will show that Barns speaks of death 
as “a grusome carl,” and that “ growsome, horrid,’ 
occurs in Levins, * Manip. Vocabulorum,’ printed 
in 1570, so it is nothing new. Not only have we 
the G. grausam and the Du. gruwzaam, but the 
Middle-Danish grusom, which is probably the real 
| source of our English word. According to Kalkar 
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the derivative adj. grusommelig occurs in Danish place, I could have saved him the anxiety of 
in 1580. The A.-S. gryre, horror, is from the | waiting for an answer to his inquiry by a full 
same root. See Grauel in Kluge. TheE. Friesic | statement of the facts about Shakespeare’s birth- 
form is grausam, so the word must have been | place which he now desires to have. 
rather widely known. Watrer W. Sxkear. On September 16, 1847, the famous auctioneer, 
George Robins, offered the Shakespeare pro- 
perties in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, for 
were brought into our language in early times by sale by auction. As a long notice had been given, 
the Danes. The verb grue, to shudder, meets us | the committees of London and Stratford-on-Avon 
in the ‘Cursor Mundi’ (c. 1300); and the adj: | had arranged to purchase the house or houses 
gruesome is more than three hundred years old in | Which Shakespeare’s father had bought, and in one 
print, growsome, as the equivalent of horridus, of which the poet was born, according to local 
being tound in Levins’s ‘ Manipulus’ of 1570. tradition, very fully supported by documentary 
The word is in wide use among literary men, and | €Vidence as to ownership. The proposed sale 
qnotations from Charles Kingsley and Thomas | caused great excitement, as there was some reason 
Hughes appear in the ‘ Century Dictionary.’ to fear that some enterprising American might 
™ F. ADAMS. purchase the buildings, and re-erect them in 
America as an “unrivalled show.” In fact, the 
cae os famous Barnum had proposed to purchase, and 
Dives (8 S, i. 293).—Forcellini has :— was very nearly successful. Fortunately, however, 
“ Divi appellati sunt praecipue Imperatores Romani, | only one bid was offered (2,000/.), and the offer of 
post mortem in deos relati : cujus rei passim suppetunt | 3.000/. from the joint committees secured the pro- 


Gruesome is a provincialism, if you will, not a 
foreign word, any more than other words which 


105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


exempla, presertim in eorum pummis. perties for the nation. 
The difference of use between divus and deus, It is simply incredible that any one of the able, 
which is not observed in the same way by all | and even infallible, writers in the Saturday Review 
authorities, can be seen there, s.v. “ Divus.” could have shown such gross ignorance of facts 


Ep. Mars#ALtt. 


familiar to all students of Shakespeare and all 
’| pilgrims to Stratford, as to state: (1) That the 
|house ‘‘is said now to be somewhere in the 
United States of America”; and (2) that ‘‘ the 
house shown at Stratford” is “entirely new” ! 
The first statement is absolutely absurd, and 


The word divus, as equivalent to our “ late,’ 
but perhaps with a flavour of “ blessed memory ” 
about it, is at least as old as the ‘ Institutes’ of 
Justinian, in application to deceased emperors, 
thus: “Tam divi fratres, quam per se divus 
Marcus,” referring to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus | “the bricks are alive at this day to testify it; 
aod Lucius Verres, in I. xxv. therefore deny it not” (‘2 Henry VI.,’ IV. ii.). 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. | The second statement—that the present building is 

| ** entirely new”—could only have been written by 

: a some one who had never been inside the house, or 
a. pond pe ca 291, 336).— | one who had never seen even the exterior of the 
ith regard to the letter of J. B. S., is it not the | house, The facts are simply these. After the 
case that, providing the Act of Attainder (tempore purchase was completed the late Mr. Gibbs, of 
Queen Elizabeth) were repealed, the present | Stratford, was appointed to repair and “ restore ” 
a og Poe —_ be Sa > — the the house. The glaring red-brick of the small 
th ite Knights being extinct in the male line, and | tavern (the “Swan and Maidenhead ”) was pulled 
oe of Kerry being junior to the a down, and the original beams and uprights of the 

Cheshire * “+ | original sixteenth, or perbaps fifteenth, century 

‘nse | house, were found untouched, and remain so to 
this day. The ground lines of the house were 
found, and left untouched. The floor, stone and 
wood, the doors, and windows were also left 
unaltered. The cellar was found, and left exactly 
“were for the most part of a merely formal character, | 9 it was built at least three centuries ago. 
and were executed by the Commissioners, not singly, The house—or rather houses, for there seem to 
but in a body, and in all matters of difficulty under the have been two, with one door, at least, connecting 
direction of a chief Commissioner, who always took the them, and probably one on the first floor also— 


Hastings, 


Commissioner oF Bankaupts (8 S. i. 295). 
—In the *‘Memoir” of Cowper prefixed to the 
“Aldine” edition of his ‘ Poews,’ it is stated that 
the duties of his commissionership 


—_ CCB have remained unaltered. The building has, in 
- \. % ' fact, been really restored to its original form and 
Suaxspeare’s Biarupitace (8 S. i, 287).—_ fashion, exactly as it was in Shakespeare’s days. 


If my friend Mr. J. S. Upat, when he left me Some of the timbers were decayed and crumbling, 
at Ismailia, on the Suez Canal, on his way to Fiji, and these have been replaced with the utmost 
had happened to ask about Shakespeare's birth- care. The porch and the three dormer windows 
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are new, because the original framework had been 
pulled down early in the present century. The 
projecting window on the ground floor towards the 
street was also restored, all these restorations 
being strictly in accordance with an engraving of 
1798, showing the front of a sixteenth century 
house. So carefully was this restoration and repa- 
ration done, that the new timbers are smooth and 
the old time-worn timbers are rough and worn 
with age. A mere hasty glance would show how 
rfectly the old has been preserved, and how care- 
ully the new work shows itself as “ restoration” 
in the best sense of the word, Este. 


Herrick’s Poems (8 S. i. 290).—I should 
like to know not only who was really the author 
of the lovely little poem on the primrose referred 
to in Cot. Pripgavx’s note, but what is the correct 
reading of it. I give below the version of Reeves 
& Turner’s (1859) edition of Herrick, and inter- 
line it with the variations I find in the version 
given in the ‘Lyra Elegantiarum’ (1891), where 
the poem is attributed to Carew, with this note: 
“Poems almost similar to these are to be found 
in Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides.’” The other poem here 
referred to is ‘The Inquiry,’ “Amongst the 
myrtles as I walk’d,” which is also attributed to 
Carew in the ‘ Lyra.’ But here is ‘ The Primrose’ 
as Herrick is believed to have written it, with the 
variations at top :— 

The Primrose. 
Aske me why | send you here 
firstling of the infant 
This sweet Infanta of the yeere? 
Aske me why I send to you 


a 
This Primrose, thus bepearl'd with dew ? 
etraight will whisper in 
I will whisper to your eares, 
wash'd 
The sweets of love are mixt with tears. 
doth 
Ask me why this flower do's show 
yellow, green 
So yellow-green, and sickly too? 
Ask me why the stalk is weak 
And bending, yet it doth not break? 
must tell you 
I will answer, these discover 
doubts and fears 
What fainting hopes are in a lover, 

Herrick’s poem is so immeasurably superior to 
Carew’s that one wonders why the latter was 
chosen by the editor of the ‘ Lyra,’ unless it were 
because it was supposed to be the original version; 
but, on the other hand, Herrick’s “do's show” 
reads like a first thought. What is the real 
history of the poem ? cC. Cc. B. 


Curmy’s Hrun (7" S. x. 248, 377; xi. 74).— 
In the account of the Rev. Dr. Melancthon 


Woolsey Stryker appearing in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary | 


of Hymnology,’ 1892, p. 1099, it is said that 





“ One of his hymns, No. 513, ‘ Now I lay me down 

to sleep’ (child’s evening hymn), in ‘ Church 

Song,’ 1889 (dated 1884), begins with a stanza by 

another hand.” Dayiet Hipwe1t, 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Curism (8 §, i. 86),.— 

“In the glossaries of the Roman Catholic Church 
chrism is applied to confirmation. Dr. Johnson says 
that the cloth called chrism was worn by the children 
till they were christened, Priddan thinks this a mis- 
take, and that children wore the cloth a month after. 
wards. If the child died within the month it was, when 
buried, wrapped in the cloth already anointed with holy 
unguents.” 

I found these notes, if I remember aright, in the 
* Antiquities of Kent.’ C. A. Ware. 


Broken Mosic (8 §. i. 167, 238, 302).—Mr. 
W. H. Cummines has been able to define the 
strict sense in which the term was used by 
musicians by reference to 
“a remarkable manuscript volume in the handwriting 
of the celebrated Matthew Locke. This interesting 
book is a tall folio bound in calf with the arms of King 
Charles II. on the covers, and contains compositions by 
Locke given by him to the King. The title, in the com- 

r’s autograph, is as follows: ‘Compositions for 
roken and Whole Consorts, of two, three, four, five, and 
six parts, made by Matthew Locke, Composer in Ordinary 
to his Majestye.’ A ‘consort’ consisted of six viols, 
usually kept in one case, and when the whole of the vio § 
were played together it was called a ‘whole consort,’ 

when less than the six it was called a ‘ broken consort. 

Ernest Lestiz SIKes 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


Tae Hovse or Wixcnester (8 S. i. 141, 
241).—The following monumental inscriptions in 
the church of Hursbourne Tarrant, near Andover, 
refer to members of the Pawlett family, who do not 
seem to fit in to the pedigrees given in the 
peerages :— 

1. Hon. Charles Powlett, eldest son to Lord 
Charles Powlett, who was third son of William, 
Marquis of Winchester. He died Oct. 17, 1677, 
in his forty-second year. Left one daughter, 
Frances, who died Sept. 29, 1694, in her twenty- 
third year. Hon. Magdalen Powlett, wife of the 
foregoing Charles Powlett, She was daughter of 
Henry, Lord Powlett, who was second son of 
William, Marquis of Winchester. Died Sept. 13, 
1697, in her sixty-fourth year. 

2. Thomas Powlett, Esq., youngest son of the 
Lord Charles Powlett. Died Sept. 2, 1708, aged 
sixty-three. W. D. Prxy«. 

Leigh, Lancashire, 


Lecxy or Srrapane, co. Trrove (8 S. i. 
189).—For “Mary Porter” read Rebecca Porter 
wherever the name occurs. I have since found 
that Rebecca Porter’s grandfather was a brother 
of Surgeon Porter, who was father of Jane Porter 
and Sir Robert Ker Porter. Rebecca’s sister, 
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Mary, married Edward Sproule, of Burrell’s 
Folly, co. Tyrone. J. J. Exper. 


Source oF AyEecpote Wantep (8 §, i, 273). 
—The reference to Aischines in the query is not 
the same as it is to a common story of him in 
Cicero. Ctesiphon proposed a reward to Demos- 
thenes, a golden crown. A®schines opposed Demos- 
thenes in a speech still extant, which was answered 
by Demosthenes in a speech which is also extant. 
When A2schines was defeated and left Athens, 
“et se Rhodum contulisset, rogatus a Rhodiis, legisse 
fertur orationem illam egregiam, quam in Ctesiphontem 
contra Demosthenem dixerat: qua perlecta, petitum 
est ab eo postridie, ut legeret illam etiam, que erat 
contra a Demosthene pro Ctesiphonte edita; quam cum 
suaviesima et maxima voce legisset, admirantibus omni- 
bus, Quanto, inquit, magis admiraremini, si audissetis 
ipsum? Ex quo satis significavit, quantum esset in 
actione, qui orationem eundem aliam esse putaset, actore 


mutato.”—Cicero, ‘ De Urat.,’ lib. iii. c. lvi. 
Cf. Quintilian, ‘Inst. Orat.,’ xi. 3; Plin., ‘Ep.,’ 
ii, 3, Ep. Mars#a.t. 


The story which G. inquires for is evidently the 
one quoted by Macaulay in the second paragraph 
of his essay on ‘Gladstone on Church and State’: 

“ Lysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence for a man 
who was to be tried before one of the Athenian tribunals. 
Long before the defendant had learned the speech by 
heart he became so much dissatisfied with it that he 
went in great distress to the author. ‘I was delighted 
with your speech the first time I read it; but I liked 
it leas the second time, and still lees the third time : 
and now it seems to me to be no defence at all! ‘ M 
good friend,’ said Lysiae, ‘ you quite forget that the judges 
are to hear it only once !’”’ 

WALTER JERROLD. 


Biturxesier (7" S. xii. 408).—Is Vernon cer- 
tain that there was any more than a temporary, 
perhaps official, connexion between the Billingsley 
family and Berwick upon Tweed? Notices of the 
name, as connected with London, occur in ‘ Lon- 
don Marriage Licences,’ in Misc. Gen. et Her., 
Burke's ‘Gen. Armory,’ &c., as well as in the 
*Lexicographical Index to Wills P.C.C., 1383- 
1558,’ in “Index Library.” I would be inclined 
to think, on the whole, from the circumstances 
mentioned in the query, that the wife of Rupert 
Billingsley the elder was of Berwick. 

In 1614 a Margaret Billingsley appears to have 
been married at Toddington, Bedfordshire, to a 
Bat or Butt, though the entry is somewhat enig- 
matical as printed by Mr. Blaydes in Misc. Gen. 
et Her., N.S., iii. 384, as it reads, “ 1614, July 10 
cceves But was Margaret Billengsley.” In the same 
volume (p. 10) a John Billingsley is mentioned as 
witnessing the will of Mary Gresham, of London. 
Trader, spinster, dated Jan. 24, 1720, and proved 
July 2, 1726. Burke’s ‘Gen. Armory’ shows 
families of the name in London and in Shropshire, 








at Berwick upon Tweed. There seems a certain 
element of relationship between the bearings of 
the London and Shropshire families, which may 
suggest a kinship such as fuller investigation 
might disclose. The Visitation of London, 1568, 


|is given as authority for the coat of a Billingsley, 


Customer for the Queen’s Custom for Strangers, 
stated to be identical (due difference being pre- 
sumably understood) with those assigned to the 
Shropshire family, while that family is itself stated 
to bear the same crest as Billingsley of London. 
The result of this is: arms, Ar., a cross sa. voided 
of the field, five estoiles in cross betw. four lions 
ramp. of the second; crest, On a mount vert a 
leopard couchant or, spotted sa., for Billingsley of 
Shropsbire, while Billingsley of London is assigned 
for arms, Gu., a fleur-de-lis or, a canton of the 
second ; crest, as just recited. Edward Billings- 
ley, son of Francis Billingsley, of Astley Abbott, 
co. Salop, is assigned, in Ulster’s funeral entries, 
t. Car. 11., Gu., on a cross betw. four lions ramp. 
arg. a cross of the field charged with five mullets 
of the second. In Foster’s Col. Chester's ‘ London 
Marriage Licences’ there are licences given for 
“John Billingsley, of Christchurch, London, 
bachelor, 24, and Ann Devenish, of St. Dunstan 
in the West, spinster, 22, daughter of Robert 
Devenish, of same, gent., who consents, at 
Great St. Bartholomew, London, 8 Aug., 1663. 
F.”; “William Billingsley, gent., bachelor, 22, 
son of Henry Billingsley, of the City of London, 
draper, who consents, and Sarah Pratt, spinster, 
17, daughter of Jacob Pratt, gent., of Battersea, 
co. Surrey, who consents, at St. Mary, Strand, 
alias Savoy, Middlesex, 2 May, 1623. B.”; “ Wil- 
liam Billingsley, of St. Giles in the Fields, gent., 
bachelor, about 27, and Anne Watson, of same, 
spinster, about 23, her parents dead, at Kensington 
or Hammersmith, Middlesex, 6 Nov., 1662. V.” 
There are also several entries of the name in the 
‘Index of Matches,’ but I will not cumber the 
present reply with them, as I do not know that 
they bear any direct reference to the query. If I 
find that they do bear upon it, I shall be happy to 
send note of such light as they may throw upon it 
in a farther reply. Nomab. 


Tae Ricketts Lawsvir (8 S. i. 334).—See 
Goding’s ‘History of Cheltenham’ (Norman, 
Examiner Office, Cheltenham, 1863), pp. 559, 
561-5, 573, 582. The dates to which these pages 
severally refer extend from November 1, 1842, to 
July 27, 1849. P. J. F. Gaytition. 

Hawthornden, Cheltenbam. 


Aventorine : Peripor (8'S. i. 180, 296, 361). 
—The following extract from a Wardrobe Account 
may interest your readers: 1326. May 22. “A 


|square gold nouche, with two peridods and two 


and extending, through funeral entries on Ulster’s | large garnets on the sides, and three [sic] large 


books, to Ireland, but with no hint of any branch | rubies in the corners, four small emeralds 
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within, and one large sapphire in the middle, 
40s.” Wardr. Acct., 19 Edward II., 25/1, Q.R. 
This jewel was an oblation by the king in Caver- 
sham Church on the feast of Corpus Christi. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Royat Famities or Evrore (8 §, i. 
147, 257, 323, 359).—Mr. Lane speaks of the 
Prince of Anbalt as one of the European sove- 
reigns. Should not this be the Duke of Anhalt? 
Will Mr. Lave kindly furnish a list of the Euro- 
pean sovereignties which since 1800 have been 
merged in other sovereignties, with dates? A. 


Burton Pywsest (8 S. i. 335).—The man- 
sion only partially exists. The estate belongs to 
the aged Col. William Pinney, of Somerton 
Erleigh, near Somerton, co, Somerset. 

MANGALORE. 


In Mr. E. Walford’s recently published ‘ Life of 
Pitt’ is an account of Burton Pynsent. A large 
portion of the house is still standing. The place 
now belongs to Col. Pinney, formerly M.P. for 
Lynn and for Somerset. Mus Rosticvs. 


Hywixeos (8 S, i, 354).—This is probably the 
same as the Scottish haining, a word entering 
into several place-names, signifying ground hained 
or saved from cattle in order to be mown. Jamie- 
son gives: ‘* Haning or Haining—hedges : enclo- 
sures to save the produce of the field,” and quotes 
from an Act of James V. (1535) :— 

**That euerie man spirituall and temporall, within 
this realm, hauand ane hundreth pund of land of new 
extent be jeir—plant wod and forest, and mak hedgeis 
and haning for himself extending to three akers of land, 
and abone or under as bis heretage is mair or less,” 

He also quotes the poet Ross :— 

As they grew up, as fast their likings grew, 

As haning watered by the morning dew. 
“Hained land” is perfectly well understood at 
the present day in Scottish husbandry. 

Heepert Maxwett. 


Vietre (8 S. i. 127, 230, 302, 358).—I am 
obliged to Mr. F. Apams for his correction. I 
recollect perfectly the person of blind old Sarah, 
the hurdy-gurdy player, and also the full-length 
portrait of her in ‘ London Labour and the London 
Poor,’ to which I referred from memory, for I had 
not seen the work for thirty or forty years. In 
referring to her as “Old Fanny” I was confusing 
her name with that of another of my boyish 
heroines, namely, an old Gray’s Inn laundress 
called Fanny, whom we boys in the twenties of 
this century were accustomed to chaff. The sport 
was the more enticing, inasmuch as there was an 
element of danger in it. Old Fanny was diminutive 
in person, like old Sarah, but, unlike her, she had 
sharp eyes and a sharper tongue. She had also a 
skilfal mode of twirling a wet mop, 80 as to involve 








her persecutors in a shower. She could, however, 
be civil and obliging if treated with the respect 
that she really deserved. My brother, at the 
time referred to, was an undergraduate of Wadham 
College, Oxford. He had occasion to refer to s 
book in Gray’s Inn Library during the Long 
Vacation, when the benchers were away. Old 
Fanny introduced us to a ticket-porter, who was 
in charge, and took us round. While we were 
looking at some folio volumes, lettered “ Ciceronis 
Opera,” the man remarked, “ You see, sir, we 
have Cicero’s operas !” C. Tomutysoy. 


Marca, tHe “ Loup” Monts (8* §. i. 105).— 
In the notice of the ‘ Life of St. Cuthbert’ (ante, 
p. 60) it was stated that “the Cornish folk still 
have /ide in common use for March.” My com- 
ment on this statement (ibid., p. 106) has led tos 
correspondence between myself and a gentleman 
who, assuming the statement to be mine, took 
exception to it. “I have,” he wrote, “‘ a consider- 
able knowledge of the Cornish dialect, and have 
been a word collector for several years, but have 
never met with the word lide=March. May I 
ask what evidence is there of the present use of 
the word in Cornwall?” This induced me to 
turn to the Folk-lore Journal at the place indi- 
cated by the reviewer; but all I find there is this: 

“ The first Friday in March is another miners’ holiday, 
‘Friday in Lide.’...... Lide is an obsolete term for the 
month of March still preserved in old proverbs, such as 
* Ducks won't lay till they bave drunk Lide water.’” 

My correspondent’s observations on this are as 
as follows :— 

“There are then, it seems, no grounds whatever for 
saying lide is in common use in Cornwall ; for the Folt- 
lore Journal expressly states that the term is obsolete, 
being preserved in old sayings only. The authority for 
the statement contained in the Folk-/ore Journ/ was Mr. 
T. Q. Couch, now dead.......His remarks on the subject 
will be found in the Journal of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall for October, 1866. No doubt the word was 
current in the West many years ago, for we find in 
Aubrey’s ‘ Remaines of Gentilisme’ that * the vulgar io 
the West of England doe call the moneth of March, 
Lide.’” 

Those who possess the English Dialect Society's 
‘Glossary for East Cornwall,’ compiled by Mr. 
Couch, should bear these observations in mind ; 
for the word lide=March is included in that 
glossary, although it is absent from Miss Court- 
ney’s glossary for the western division. 

F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Arpor Day 1s Canapa (7 §, iv. 85, 492; 
8* S. i, 213).—I learn from the former Deputy- 
Minister of Agriculture of this province, that the 
observance of an annual Arbor Day originated in 
the state of Nebraska in 1874. It was established 
in that state by a resolution of the State Board of 
Agriculture, which set apart the second Wednesday 
in April for the purpose. In that year 
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athe President of the State Horticultural Society re- 

rted to the legislature that from statistics received it 
was found that twelve millions of forest and one million 
of fruit trees had been planted in the State that epring, 
the larger proportion of which had been put in on Arbor 
Day.” 

In Canada the province of Quebec was the 
first to introduce the practice, which it did in 
1882, and in the following year this province 
followed Quebec’s example. 

By the way, Mr. CoLeman says (p. 213) that 
“it is evident that the establishment of an Arbor 
Day is not peculiar to Canada, as supposed by Mr. 
PaTTeRson,” and justifies his remarks by quoting 
from Mr. Miller Christy to show that the day is 
observed here in Manitoba. He also says that 
‘‘ Manitoba is an addition to those states named 
by Mr. Gaston pe Beryevat.” Surely Mr. 
Corzemayx knows that Manitoba is one of the 
Canadian provinces, and not one of the United 
States. There must be an oversight somewhere, 
and I am not able to refer to Mr. De Bernevat’s 
pote. ArcHER Martiy. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Richard Wiseman: Surgeon and Sergeant-Surgeon to 
Charles JI. A Biographical Study. By Surgeon- 
General Sir T. Longmore, (Retired) C.B., Q.H.S., 
F.R.C.S. With Portrait and Illustrations. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Ricuarp W1seMAN is justly honoured in the memory of 
his branch of the medical profession, He not only 
deserves to be ranked as one of the founders of Eng- 
leh surgery, but he further claims respect as a man 
who helped more than any of bis contemporaries to 
make surgery a polite vocation. Long before his days 
the ‘gentle phisitioun” was, as a rule, a man of more 
or lees good birth; but surgeons were usually of very 
humble extraction until late in the eighteenth century. 
By establishing surgery on a ecientific basis, and by set- 
ting the example of working it as a profession rather than 
a business. men such as Wiseman, Cheselden, and John 
Hunter made it a calling fit for gentlemen, a vocation 
which softens the manners of humbler men who take 
it up as a means of livelihood. The spirit in which he 
worked is well exemplified in his words: “I think it no 
disgrace to let the world see where I failed of success, 
that those who come after me may learn what to avoid, 
there being more of instructiveness often in an unfortu- 
nate case than in a fortunate one.” 

The fine portrait of Wiseman which adorns the title- 
page represents him as a decidedly handsome, intel- 
lectual gentleman, Sir T. Longmore, who bas shown 
extreme care in his representations of facts and tradi- 
tions relating to his hero, has not succeeded in dis- 
covering the parentage of Wiseman, nor the precise date 
of his birth. His relation to others of the same family 
name is discussed at length. The adventures of the 
great surgeon are related in a manner which must duly 
interest the reader, whilst the author is never guilty of 
drawing on his im»gination. There is evidence that 
Wiseman never served as a surgeon in any of the armies 
directly commanded by Charles I., but only in the Army 
of the West, under the nominal command of the Prince 





of Wales. His adventures during the Commonwealth 
were somewhat complicated. He followed the fortunes 
of Charles IT, till he was taken prisoner, and thus sepa- 
rated from his patron, at the battle of Worcester > 
practised at Chester during his imprisonment, and 
returned to London towards the end of 1651, He after- 
wards got into much trouble in London, and was always 
looked upon with suspicion as a Royalist, During his 
imprisonment in the metropolis he saw patients as at 
Chester, He served as asurgeon in the Spanish navy, 
but not until 1657, or even later. His fortunes returned 
to him at the Restoration, but bis health soon failed, and 
it is owing to many years of invalidiem that surgical 
literature is enriched by his writings. Sir T, Longmore 
believes that the correct date of his death is August 29, 
1676, The author of this work must be congratulated 
for the excellence of bis scholarly and trustworthy bio- 
graphy. The matter relating to correspondence and to 
the family history of the Wisemans in the seventeenth 
century will prove of high interest to the readers of 
Q.’ 


The Flight to Varennes, and other Historical Essays, By 

Oscar Browning. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Ix the firet article Mr. Browning has collected from the 
authorities which have appeared since the publication of 
Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ a trustworthy account 
of the Flight to Varennes, “one of the most thrilling 
episodes in all history, whether it be regarded in its 
incidents or results.” In the second he makes some 
trenchant criticiems on Carlyle’s account of that episode, 
and administers a well-deserved rebuke to the picturesque 
school of historians. 

The other essays treat of the foreign policy of 
William Pitt, the commercial treaty of 1786, the triple 
alliance of 1788, the relations of England and France in 
1793, Hugh Elliot at Naples, Hugh Elliot at Berlin, 
Queen Caroline of Naples, and lastly of Republican 
Government, It was a happy thought of Mr. Browning's 
to collect these historical essays in one volume, though 
we confess to thinking that the somewhat flimsy 
eesay on the republican form of government, which 
brings up the rear, is a little out of keeping with the 
rest of the book. If, instead of it, he had substituted 
an index of the contents he would have left us without 
even an opportunity for grumbling. 


English Writers : an Attempt towards a History of Eng- 
lush Literature. By Prof. Henry Morley. Vol. VIII. 
From Surrey to Spenser. (Cassell & Co.) 

Pror, Mor.ey still gallantly continues his hercu- 
lean task, which he hopes to complete in 1897. His 
main object has been, as he reminds us, to set forth 
“the literature of our country as part of its life, with 
constant indication of the relation of thought to action— 
that is to say, of literature to history.” The labour of 
such an undertaking ie stupendous ; but no man is better 
qualified for the work tnan Prof. Morley, and we 
trust that his magnum opus will meet with all the 
success it deserves. The present instalment covers a 
period of about forty years. Though it does not include 
the names of any literary giante, much pleasant infor- 
mation will be found in it concerning our less-known 
writers. The next volume will treat of ‘Spenser and 
his Time.’ 


Posy Rings. By John Evane, D.C.L. (Longmans & Co.) 
Ix the form of a brochure the Treasurer of the Royal 
Society has reprinted a discourse on poey rings which he 
delivered before the Royal Institution, March 25, 1892, 
The subject is a favourite with readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ the 
pages of which have, of course, been laid under con- 
tribution. Dr. Evans has collected much curious matter 
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of antiquarian interest, and his pamphlet will be highly 
prized. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Re Edited by W. 8. 
Church, M.D., and W. J. Walsbam, F.R.C.S. Vol. 
XXVII, 1891. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

An excellent volume, worthy of the institution from 

which it emanates. Such, after careful perusal, is the 

conclusion at which we arrive on closing this volume of 

Hospital Reports. Produced under the editorship of two 

active workers on the hospital staff, with abundant 

material to hand, one looks for good results, and nothing 
could be better than the article by Dr. Church ‘On the 

Prevalence of Diphtheria and Throat Disease within the 

Hospital during the year 1890,’ After the allusions that 

were made by several of the daily papers, at the begin- 

ning of 1891, to the management and a sanitary 
condition of the hospital, this article will bring comfort 
to many; for it must be evident even to the lay mind 
that it were impossible to get the excellent results after 
operations tabulated on p. 271 if such a statement as 

“pest house, allowed to breed disease wholesale and 

poison the patients in it,’’ was in any way applicable to 

the hospital in Smithfield, 


Letters on Liter ture. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans & 


Co. 

Tus ind volume of the collected edition of Mr, Lang's 
works now appears. We make acquaintance with it 
for the first time, and find it somewhat inferior to the 
two previous volumes of letters. Mr. Lang rightly 
felt that the vein was exhausted, and has since ceased 
working it. The earlier letters have, however, some 
freshness, and the defence of Fielding is excellent. 


Dublin Street Names. By the Rev. C. T. M‘Cready, 
D.D, (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 
Tux interest and value of this little volume are more 
than local. To those concerned with Dublin history and 
antiquities it is indispensable, 
Book Prices Current. Vol. V. (Stock.) 

Tur fifth volume of this invaluable digest of the prin- 
cipal book sales has been issued. In praise of the work 
we have already spoken. In its way, as material upon 
which future bibliographers must build, it ie one of the 
most useful works ever published, and it remains indis- 
pensable to all book purchasers and book-lovere, No 
other country possesses, so far as we are aware, a similar 
record, and an experiment to produce on a limited scale 
in France a publication of the same class appears to 
have been abandoned. How warmly it bas been received 
is established in the fact that the early volumes are 
already out of print, and sell ata high premium, Con- 
stant effort at improvement is made in the index, which 
is an important feature, and each succeeding volume 
shows an advance upon its predecessor. No fresh 
conclusions are to be drawn as regards the prices of 
books, the teaching being that high-class books in fine 
condition maintain their value and fetch long prices. 


School History and Geography of Northern India. 
By Sir William Wileon Hunter, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D, 
(Calcutta, Lahiri & Co.; London, Frowde.) 

THovGH 

schools, this excellent little volume may be commended 

for educational purposes in this country. Of the phy- 
sical geography of Northern India, of its early rulers, 


and of the subjugation by the Euglish, it gives a succinct | 


and luminous account, A few plates add to the value of 

a book that may be read with pleasure and studied with 
dvantage by most. 

We have received Annals of Our Own Time, 1891, by 

H. Hamilton Fyfe, Vol, 111. Part II. (Macmillan & Co.) 





and Part II. of Dictionary of Political Economy, by 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.). 


We have received the Rev. John MacLaugblin’s 
one Religion as good as Another? (Art and Book 
Company.) We cannot violate «a rule which dates 
from the very first numberof ‘N. & Q..’ which ig 
not to wander in the thorny paths of religious con- 
troversy. To this we can make no exception. Mr, 
MacLaugblin supports the Catholic side; but, unlike 
many of his contemporaries who have broken a lance in 
the theological tilt-yard, he is always courteous to hig 
opponents. An index would have improved the volume, 


WE have received Christianity and Infallibility, Both 
or Neither, by Rev. Daniel Lyons (Longmans), which is 
an English reissue of a book which we believe has had 
a large circulation in the United States. As we have 
said on former occasions, we cannot criticize works of 
thiskind. During its life of upwards of forty-two years 
*N. & Q.” has had an unvarying rule, which leads it 
never to tread the thorny paths of religious controversy. 
The longer we live the more necessary it becomes that 
we should never deviate from this law; we cannot, 
therefore, say anything about Mr. Lyons's book, except 
state the fact that he writes from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, and that he supports his own side with 
great courtesy to his opponents. 


Mr. Epwiy A. WALForD writes :—“ A window to the 
memory of the late Rev. W. E. Buckley, of Middleton 
Cheney, Oxon, is to be put in the church there. The 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who remember the many contribu- 
tions of the kind and learned Oxford scholar can aid the 
ae ge sending to the Bucks and Oxon Bank, Ban- 

ury. 


Prov. Kran, of the University of Vienna, who, as is 
mentioned by our valued French contemporary L’/néer- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Cwrieux, 20th April last, 
believes that he has discovered an Etruscan inscription 
on the ee of an Egyptian mummy in the museum 
at Agram, has written to the Royal Society of Literature, 
acknowledging the assistance which he has derived from 
the contents of a paper by the late Sir Richard Burton, 
in the Society's Transactions, Second Series xii., i., on 
Pa ser Runes and El-Mushajjar,’ sent to him by the 

ouncil, 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices? 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 


. | to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
intended primarily for the use of Indian | 


Corricexpum.—P. 395, col. 2, 1. 29, for “ Bolton” read 


| Belton, 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








